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Skillful navigation calls for an exact knowledge of a charted course—a 
knowledge that comes only after long study and experience. 


Over a period of years, BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY has acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the requisites of advertising which enables them to render 
complete Art and Plate Work service whether in black and white or in color. 


Avoid the shoals and reefs of the art and mechanics of advertising by placing 
your Photography, Art Work, and Plate production with BARNES-CROSBY. 


» 


Call us in—let us help you with your next mailing piece or advertising material. 


Larmes-tooby Company 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS e PHOTO ENGRAVINGS © COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. e TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 760! 












































Those Who Read 
Spanish Like It! 


N your Christmas lists, why not extend a greet- 

ing and a gift tosome unknown friend? Revista 
Rorari, the Spanish edition of THE Rovrarian, offers 
an opportunity to share the enjoyment of the mag- 
azine with those who speak or are learning to speak 
Spanish. Is there a school, college, or private Span- 
ish class in your community? They can use Revista 
Roraria for study and pleasure. Would you like 
to make friends ir Latin America? THE ROTARIAN 
has a list of appreciative men to whom the maga- 
zine may be sent with a card telling them who or- 


dered it. Do they enjoy it? Well, read on. 


From Latin America: 


“IT have just seen and greatly admire Revista Roraria, 
and I congratulate you on the fine articles and splendid 
pictures.”—Caldas, Colombia. 


* * * * 


“There is no doubt that Revista Rorartia is one of the 
most informative and well-illustrated magazines in the 
Americas at the present time, because in its pages one 
finds the best cultural, spiritual, and artistic information 
dedicated to the people of one ideal.’—Managua, Nica- 
ragua. 

* * * * 

“Your publication has already captivated the attention 
of all the readers in our library. I appreciate the atten- 
tion which gave me the opportunity of enriching the 
shelves of this library.’”—Santiago Vasquez, Uruguay. 


* * * * 


“We have carefully read the number just received and 
have found it highly interesting. We thank you very 
much for sending it to us, and congratulate ycu on the 
choice of material published.”—Guayaquil, Ecuador. 


* * * * 


“REVISTA RoTARIA is being read because of the impor- 
tance of its articles, the variety of its news, the beauty 
of its illustrations, and the good quality of its printing.” 
—Valparaiso, Chile. 

* * * * 


“The last issue was extremely interesting. [It should 
be in every club, school, college, library, cultural associ- 
ation, and home!”—Jujuy, Argentina. 





From North America: 


“The more advanced students are enjoying the inter 
esting and instructive articles, and all students can use 
it with great profit, I am sure.”—A teacher of Spanish 
in a Washington, D. C., university. 


* * * - 


“We begin the study of Spanish in the first grade, and 
the copies of Revista Roraria are read with much inter 
est by our students.”—An El Paso, Texas, school. 


* * * * 


“On behalf of the Spanish classes, may I express our 
gratitude and appreciation for Revista Roraria, which 
we are going to be very glad to receive and use with 
pleasure and profit.”"—A Greenwich, Connecticut, high 
school. 

* * * * 

“REVISTA Rotaria is the best Spanish-language publica 

tion I have ever read.”—A private teacher of Spanish in 


southern Illinois. 
* * * & 


“I wish to express to you my appreciation for having 
entered the name of our college to receive Revista 
Rotaria. The students of Spanish are going to enjoy 
reading your magazine, and are keenly anticipating each 
copy.” {1 New Jersey college 


* * x * 


“Copies of Revista Rotraria have been well read (in 
the local school) and we have been properly thanked for 
them. It is quite a pleasure to stimulate interest in mat 
ters other than those purely local.”—A Rotary Club Se¢ 
retary in Texas. 


These expressions come from those who have received REVISTA ROTARIA as gifts from some 
Rotary Club or individual. ... Here is an idea for your Christmas list. . . . Why not include 
REVISTA ROTARIA? A year’s subscription is only $1.25. . . . Just indicate the number of subscrip- 
tions wanted, and either send the names of friends. schools, libraries, ete., or ask THE ROTARIAN 
to send REVISTA in your name to Latin Americans whose names are waiting for your Christmas 


thought of American unity. 


THE ROTARIAN - 35 East Wacker Drive’ - 


Send your order today to: 


Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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CRUVER 


WASHABLE PLAYING 
CARDS 





ENSEMBLE 


TWO DECKS CARDS — 
UNBREAKABLE PLASTIC BOX — 
NEW BRIDGE SCORE PAD 


Put up in attractive Gift Box 


Triple finish gives Cruver Cards greater life 
and a perfect ‘feel.’ Pebble grain acts to 
brake cards from undue skidding. Special 
plastic material eliminates “dog ears’ and 
frayed edges — adds snap and liveliness. 
Economical — outlasting fifty or more decks 
ordinary paper cards. Cruver Bridge Pad 
meets all scoring needs in one compact unit. 


CRUVER MANUFACTURING CO. 


CRUVER BLDG. = «© « CHICAGO, ILL. 





Plan 


Joy a 


now to en- 
winter va 
cation in the fa- 
mous Sunshine 


City—resort cen- 
ter of the Gulf 
Coast, friendliest 
city of the South. An amazing variety 
of things to do, to see and enjoy. De- 
lightful winter climate. 33 miles of 
water front. All kinds of sport and 
entertainment. Write today for full 


information. 


MAIL THIS ¢ COUPON FOR BOOKLETS 


J. T. Neal, Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Florida 

Please send Booklets checked—(C) Genera) 
C) Hotel © Apartments © Camps and Coltages 


© Fishing © Schools 0 Facts 
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From Edwin Markham’‘s Poem 
ALBERT COCKLE, Rotarian 
Proprietor, Cockle Printing Co. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
The following poem by the late 
tarian Edwin Markham will probably 
answer the question you asked in your 
Last Page Comment, “What sort of peo- 


Remembers 


t0- 


ple live where you came from?,” in the 
October ROTARIAN: 
THE RIGHT KIND OF PEOPLE 

Gone is the city, gone the day, 

Yet — the story and the meaning stay: 

Once there a prophet in the palm shade 
ba ed, 

1 ‘traveller chanced at noon to rest his 
mules, 

What sort of people may they be,” he 
asked, 


In this proud city on the plain o’erspread?” 


“Well, friend, what sort of people whence 
You caine 2” 

‘What sort,” the packman scowled, “why, 
knaves and fools.’ 

‘You'll find the people here the same,” 

The wise man said 

fnother stranger in the dusk drew near, 
ind pausing cried, “What sort of people 
here 

In your bright city where yon towers arise?” 

“Well, friend, what sort of people whence 
you came?” 

“What sort?” the pilgrim smiled, “good, 
true, and wise.” 


ll find the people here the same,” 


wise man said 
(Reprinted by 


7 ie 
permission) 


Grandpappy or ‘Appleseed’ 

E. G. C. WituiaMs, Rotarian 

Pathologist and Bacteriologist 

Danville, Illinois 

Concerning your Last Page Com- 
ment question in the October RorTarian, 
“What sort of people live here?” I be- 
lieve beyond question this another 
of the Homeric as I know this 
story was attributed to my grandpappy 


is 


stories, 




















MEN STILL honor the memory of “Johnny Ap- 
pleseed,”’ who generations ago strode across 
a vast wilderness, planted seeds as he went. 





Rotarian Readers 


and in another form to hi 
friend Jonathan Chapman, general], 
known as “Johnny Appleseed” [see cut] 
I do not believe it would be possible ti 
trace an absolute origin for this story 
as it has undoubtedly been credited to a 
large number of men. 


about 1830, 


Viola Article Recalls Meeting 
For F. A. Stare, Rotarian 
President, Columbus Foods Corp. 
Columbus, Wisconsin 
I read with a great deal of pleasurs 
the article in the October Rotarian b\ 


Dr. Wilhelm Viola, Why Child Art? | 
had the pleasure of meeting Dr. Viola 
in 1931 in his office in Vienna. At that 


time he told me that as far as he could 
recall I was the first American he had 
ever talked with, although he 
good English. In the notes I made of 
my European visit, I jotted down that 
it was one of the outstanding contacts 
I made in Vienna. At that time Dr 
Viola was not a Rotarian, but I note 
from the article that he was formerly 
Secretary of the Rotary Club of Vienna, 
which would indicate that he became a 
Rotarian subsequent to my acquaintance 
with him. 

If Dr. Viola is now in the United 
States, I would like very much to have 
his address so that I can renew my ac- 
quaintance with him. 


spoke 


Dr. Viola, who was Secretary of the Ro- 
tary Club of Vienna, Austria, at the time of 
its disbandment, is, according to latest word, 
located on the Isle of Man. Like all aliens 
in England, he has been interned, but he 
hopes to be released shortly. He is “on the 
quota,” and is awaiting the securing of a 
necessary affidavit which will permit him to 
go to the United States of America, where 
he plans to lecture.—THE EpIrTors. 


Why Adult Art 
Explains L. Capy Hopce, 
Photographer 
Topeka, Kansas 
In the October issue of THE ROTARIAN 
Dr. Wilhelm Viola explains that child 
art is a release-of emotion rather than a 
permanent artistic impulse. 
This parallels so closely a statement 
I made at a recent meeting of the To- 
peka Art Guild that I am repeating a 
paragraph used editorially by the local 


Rotarian 


State Journal: 
We are so distracted by unending talk of 
depression, destruction, and war that only 


in expression of things reaching out toward 
the spiritual can we sustain hope and faith 
and find the strength necessary to withstand 
the onslaught of hatred and prevent the de- 
struction of civilization’s greatest achieve 
ments. 


Marsh Thesis Approved 

By SHERMAN Q. FRENCH, Rotarian 

President, French Lumber Co. 

Hawarden, Iowa 

I agree with Daniel L. 
thesis that a Rotarian’s 
exceed his grasp [October issue, A 
tarian’s Reach]. 
derstand that view 
from Rotary a number of years ago. 


Marsh in his 
reach should 
Ro- 


I’m sorry I didn’t un- 
when I withdrew 
If 


THE ROTARIAN 




















I had, I’m certain I wouldn’t have with- 
drawn. 

I had been the first President of our 
Club and had been deeply interested in 
Rotary as an ideal of life. For a num- 
ber of years I retained my membership, 
and when I finally decided to drop out, 
I could name several reasons, any one 
of which might warrant it, but which 
could have been overlooked and my old 


spirit could easily have pushed them 
aside. I had sent a long letter to our 
Club President, saying, among several 


things, that I had been there in the flesh 
of late, but my Rotary spirit was gone. 

The old spirit did die, and me with it. 
I would see Rotarians going to the hotel 
on Rotary day, and I would often won- 
der how they did it. But in my heart 
was that old longing, dormant yet alive, 
that I should be among them. 

The years passed by rapidly, and then 


first one member and then another 





‘To Me, Vocational 
Service Means—’ 


You've "talked" Vocational Service 
at Rotary meetings—heard more than 
one formal address on it. But what 
does it mean to YOU? Write a letter 
—not more than 300 words, please— 

"Talking It Over'’ on ‘What Voca- 
tional Service Means to Me" and send 
it care of "The Rotarian,” 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. To win the $3 for 
the letter adjudged best, it must be 


received by December 4, 1940 (or, 
if you live outside North America, 
not later than January 2, 1941). 











started to talk Rotary to me. I had one 
excuse or another, but finally, on the 
15th anniversary of our Club’s organiza- 
tion, I wrote to the Club President in- 
dicating that I would like to reénter 
Rotary if the invitation still held. 

Well, I was invited to return—a lost 
sheep returning to the fold. Each week 
the spirit of Rotary appeared stronger, 
and I discovered what a fool I had been 
all these years. I had let my spirit die, 
but the Club had lived on. I had not let 
my reach exceed my grasp. 

Now that I’m back in Rotary I realize 
I was the one who was missing some- 
thing. I’ll not make the mistake again! 


Marsh Is Right 


Says FRANCIS KRAMER, 

Clergyman 

Vinita, Oklahoma 

Daniel L. Marsh is right when he says 
that a Rotarian’s reach should exceed 
his grasp. When “gresp” and “reach” 
are identical, all superior purposes van- 
ish from life. 

Emerson, hitching his wagon to a star, 
outlines the real pathway for the obtain- 
ment of the unattainable which alone 
can tender assurance of the more abun- 
dant life. Mortality, however, fails to 
indicate the extent of the “reach,” since 
the Creator grafted it in immortality. 
We who recognize God as life’s source 
and end know that in Him abides true 
and final happiness. Service, therefore, 
directed toward God grasps this ines- 
capable responsibility. It sees in every 


Rotarian 
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KEY Am.) American Plan; (Eu.) European Pian; (RM) 
Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) Winter. 

capac Pigaad e al setae Centrally tocated 400 
comfortable istine Batista, Pres 
Victor Batista, Mar. Rates: Moderate, both Eu. and Am. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 


Hotels. Excellent service. R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. & 
Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 
CALIFORNIA 


OAKLAND—HOTEL OAKLAND. On main traffic 
Parking handy ) outside rooms. H. B. Klir 


arteries. 
gensmith 





Mer. Rates Ex $3 up RM Thursdays, 12:15. 

SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Unior Square. Chas. A. Stewart, Prop 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. Excellent cuisine. 
COLORADO 

COLORADO SPRINGS- oo HOTEL 

good food, excellent service Ww Ath 

Haigler, Mgrs Rates: Eu. $2.00 up. 

CONNECTICUT 

BRIDGEPORT——-THE STRATFIELD HOTEL. Rates from 
$3.00 ‘*‘Air Conditioned Dining Rooms and Bar. Earl 
G. Eisenman, Mer RM meets Tuesday, 12:15 

NEW HAVEN—HOTEL TAFT. Very popular Coffee Shop. 
Friendly and informal 400 rooms, $3 up. J. O. Voit, 


Gen. Mgr. RM Tuesday, 12:15. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





FORT MYERS—-FRANKLIN ARMS. ‘‘Southwest 
Distinctive Hotel.’’ Modern, steam heat, etc 

Heitman, Owner-Manager Rates Eu. $2 
MIAMI—DALLAS PARK. Rooms, apartments, penthouses 
Roof sun-bathing, 11 stories, overlooking beautiful Biscayne 


Florida’s 
Gilmer M. 
50 up. 


Bay. Moderate rates Michael Whelan, Manager 
MIAMI BEACH——THE FLAMINGO. All that is best in Resort 
life. Gorgeous tropical setting. Restricted clientele. Special 
early eason rates. Bungalows Cc. S. Krom, Mgr. 

ST. PETERSBURG—COLONIAL HOTEL. Quiet and restful 
65 rooms Rates Am 37-38 Eu. $4-$5 John C. 
Boice, Mgr Nov.-May 1) 

ST. PETERSBURG——DENNIS HOTEL. Comfortable and 
convenient 125 Rooms Rates Eu.) $4.00 up. (Oct.- 
May 1 N. L. Dennis, Owner 


ST. PETERSBURG——-THE HUNTINGTON. Truly a resort ho- 
tel of merit. 125 rooms J. Lee Barnes, Pres.; Paul B. 
Barnes, Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Am. $7-$12. Eu. $4-$8. 


UWANNECE Hotel 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
“In the heart of the Sunshine City” 
205 outside rooms with comb. tub-shower. 
Spacious lobbies. Cocktail lounge. Dining rm. 
Paul Brown, Man. Dir. 
Rotary meets Friday noon 








GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. L. L. Tucker, 
Jr., Res. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.5 RM Monday, 12:30. 


50 up. 
ILLINOIS 





| ‘HOTEL SHERMAN | 





CHICAGO 
|| HEADQUARTERS — ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
| for over twenty-five years 


Luncheon on Tuesday 


me | 


Newest and finest. Excel- 
Rates: $2.50 up with 
RM Thurs., 12:15. 








KANSAS 

TOPEKA—HOTEL JAYHAWK. 
lent food. Garage in connection. 
bath. N. M. Mosby, Pres. & Gen'l Mgr. 


LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. 
tions for 1,000 guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. 
O'Leary, Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. 


Comfortable accommoda 
John J. 





MICHIGAN 

DETROIT-—-HOTEL WOLVERINE Best Buy Det t 
500 moder ewly « pped a ed s« 

y appre Frank Walk t s ! 
YPSILANTI—HOTEL HURON oO I way I 
Completely modern and fireproof Rates: $1.5 Pp Ex 
cellent food E I Bostr Mer RM M 1 5 
MINNESOTA 


din PAUL—NOTEL ST. PAUL Ne 
\ 


wthwest'’s leading ft 


Dri ive-in Garage orem E. Calhoun, Mgr RM Tues 12:15 
MISSOURI 

sT Lous KINGS-WAY 
Pine ‘ Cha 


pitality J K. Brya M Rat $ 


abe 


HOTEL t at W 









fyratt vs 
WM.F.VICTOR om f 
MANAGER A 









NEW JERSEY 

ATLANTIC CITY——-HOTEL CLARIDGE. rhe ky scrape y 
the Sea."’ 400 rooms with bath; 3 ocean decks; health baths. 
Europ. $4.50 Single, $7 Double. Gerald R. Trimble, Gen. Mgr 
ATLANTIC CITY—HOTEL DENNIS Central on the Board- 
walk. Open ocean lounges, health baths Delicious culsine, 
Moderate rates—both plans. Walter J. Buzby 


RELAX IN ATLANTIC CITY 


ROTARY MEETS HERE TUESDAY AT 12:30 
You'll enjoy the convivial Surf 'n Sand Room, 
delicious food, sun decks. Rates: $4 European 
$6 American. Harrison Cook, Res. Mar 


Plan, 


™ SEASIDE ‘acme cry, nos. 
NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY——PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 Fast 28th 
St. (mear Fifth Ave.) Rotarians receive special attention 


1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H. Newton, Mgr. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
GREENSBORO—O. HENRY 300 re modern hotei 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels w.d 
Black, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up 
OHIO 
CINCINNATI—-HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest 1000 
rooms from $2.50 Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
conditioned Randall Davis, Gen. Mer RM Thurs 2:15. 
GRANVILLE—THE GRANVILLE INN & GOLF COURSE, INC. 
Ohio's smartest small hotel Excellent accommodations. 
Eu. $2.50 up. 18 hole course J. R. Young, Mgr 
PENNSYLVANIA 

LAoD EL P H 


ie the World's First 
Half Dozen Hotels 
eee ee 
Headaquorters: Rotary Club of Phila, 
Meetings held Wednesdays, 12:30 





CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Ger. Mer. 


VIRGINIA 

RICHMOND—THE JEFFERSON. 
ful location—reasonable rates- 
Richmond gratis. Wm. C, Royer, 


An unusual hote!—delight- 
illustrated booklet Historic 
Mgr. 


ROTARIANS TRAVEL 


. This di- 
Is your hotel 
reasonable. 





They stop at good hotels. . 
rectory is their guide . 
represented? Rates 


are 

















licopress 


More than Just Sleeves and Tools 


—A COMPLETE SYSTEM 


for 


SPLICING & DEAD-ENDING 


POWER and 


COMMUNICATION 
CONDUCTORS 







Nicopress Completed 
Splicing Nicopress 
Sleeve Line Splice 









Nicopress Tool 





No. *‘0"" 


/ 


Nicopress—- 
Drop, Bridle 
& Inside 
Wire Sleeves 







Nicopress 


Splices 


No. 17-2 
Nicopress 
Tool 


Nicopress 
Offset Dead-End 
Sleeve 





Completed 
Nicopress Offset 
Dead-End 


efficient 
and economical method of splicing and 
dead-ending your lines. 


Nicopress is the most modern, 
Your linemen will 
over these 

the 
easily operated, compact Nicopress Tools. 


enthuse Nicopress because 


splices can be quickly made with 


Nicopress Splices and Dead-Ends have a 
strength equalling or exceeding the rated 
of the 
not pull 


conductors— 
and the 


joints have a lasting high conductivity, 


breaking strength 


conductors will out 


Order Nicopress from your jobber today 


or write for complete details and prices. 


} 
| 





THE NATIONAL 











Canadian Mfr.—N. Siater Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Export Distributor—international Standard Electric 
Corp., New York, N. Y,. 


Completed 
Drop Wire 
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| TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 


$100 Superior Ave., Cleveiand, 0., U.S.A. 


Ont. 













person the brotherhood of man which 
necessarily confirms the Fatherhood of 

Service to man for God applies 
“grasp,” but the “reach” 
gleaming above to make perfect the ac- 
“as your heavenly Father 


10d 
the keeps 
nan 


tions of 


perfect.” 


Grant—’An Everyday Man’ 
Recalls A. G. SCHMIDT, Rotarian 
Retired Show-Card Manufacturer 
Chicago, Illinois 
Relative the story about General 
Grant in the last few issues of THE Ro- 
rARIAN, I too, years ago, heard that story 
hitched the General. Having read 


to 


to 








many histories of the United States and 
biographies of its leading men ever since 


I was a boy of about 10 years of age 


(I'm now just Knocking at the door of 
77), | had many reasons for doubting 
that tale 

One strong reason for doubting it goes 
as far back as 1885 to 1887. I then 
worked and lived in St. Louis, Missouri. 
In the home where I[ boarded, a very 
refined woman had the room next to 
mine. She belonged to one of the old 


families of St. Louis, and was at the time 
the principal of a public school. Her 
name was Mrs. Louise Boggs, the widow 

of Mr. Boggs of Boggs & Grant, real es- 

tate, doing business in and around St. 
Louis before the Civil War. Grant later 
was our own General U. S. Grant. She 
knew him well and spoke very highly 
him man, but that he was not 
different from other men as to character 


ol asa 
and associates. 

Throughout these two years, at table 
two and three times daily, I received 
and formed an opinion of General Grant 
that was very favorable to him, but that 
he was by no means a goody-goody— 
just a very kind, honest, everyday man, 
not different from the general run of 
other good citizens (of course, all this 
refers to him as a civilian, not as to his 
military ability). Mrs. Boggs was a very 
sensible, unpretentious woman, and her 
judgment of General Grant | certainly 
respect, 

So when, four years ago, I read Lloyd 
Lewis’s Sherman: Fighting Prophet 
{Harcourt-Brace], it just confirmed my 
conclusion about that story, and seeing 
it brought up again in THE RorvarRian | 
thought your readers might be _ inter- 
ested. The reference in Mr. Lewis's book 
to Sherman’s estimate of Grant, particu- 
larly in regard to the current tale, is to 
be found on page 607. 





More about ‘Scrap’... 
From EpwIn C. BARRINGER 
Evecutive Secretary 
Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel 
New York, New York 

My attention has been called to A 
Business with a Future, by McDonald 
White, in the August Rotarian, in which 
a number of misconceptions concerning 
the scrap industry are related. 

First, | would like to combat the the- 
ory that “war always booms the junk 
business.” Scrap is no more and no less 
a material of war than any commodities 
you may care to mention. Like new 
steel, pig iron, copper, automobiles, 
trucks, ete., scrap is primarily a material 
but [Continued on page 58] 








of peace, 





cake Days 


So Short oe 








| SIZE 
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$10 
*49°° cov. 
Makes Movies at 
Snapshot Cost 


New 16 mm. Fiimo Auto 
| bead Motion Picture 
Cameras trom $115 


a 


LUMP little bundle of mischief and 

fun... loves to hear mother say the 
“patty-cake” rhyme. These are days in 
your child’s life that should be pre- 
served in Filmo Movies...incolor... 
in action... every priceless expression 
... every precious detail. 


Filmo Movies are so easy—so inexpen- 
sive—loading can be done in twenty 
seconds. The film drops into place—no 
threading over sprockets. Then press 


FS. 
es 

% 

: 





the button—what you see, you get, in 
| black-and-white or full, natural color, 


even in slow motion. Newsreel-length 
scenes cost no more than snapshots. 


Precision-built by the makers of 
Hollywood’s professional movie equip- 
ment, Filmo is a basic camera that will 
meet your present and future needs. 
See your camera dealer today—he 
knows Filmos. Bell & Howell ey: 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
London. Established 1907. 


Mail Coupon for Free Movie Booklet 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1851 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Send free, 16-page booklet telling all 
about (1) Filmo 8 mm. Movie Cameras; 
OC) new 16 mm. Filmo Auto Load. 
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May We Present: 





Our first guest-ot 
the-month is one 
who, in the old 
phrase, needs no in 


troduction to you: 
Dr. LLoyp C Dour 
LAS, Whose _ books 


and articles are 





widely read In the 

April, 1939, RoTaRtan 

WILLIAM LYON Douglas 
PHELI said of him 

that “any novel he writes will be read 
by several hundred thousand men and 
women.” This will doubtless be the 
experience of his most recent book 
Invitatio to L e,. Which has just 


come from the press 

The same phrase of introduction 
may equally well be applied to CHARLI 
W. Mayo, M.D., of the famous line of 
doctors who have made _ Rochester, 
Minnesota, so renowned Past Presi 
dent of his home-town Rotary Club, 
he is widely known as an author on 
medical subjects both rol technical 
journals and for the lay press His 
work, both medical and literary, has 
won him honors internationally 

JOHN NOR 
MENT, Whose 
cartoons have 
delighted our 
readers for 
some time, 1S 
onewemay 
claim as a “dis 
covery” by 
THE ROTARIAN. 





Norment 


His strong, 
virile drawings appealed to us when 
he was selling shoes to earn his way 
through art school; and though he 
has become a successful commercial 
artist in Chicago, we like to remem- 
ber that his first published work wa 
in THE RorarRIAN. 

At a time when most children are 
playing with toys, James F. SCHEER wa 
writing—with colored crayons on the 
wallpaper. He records that this earned 
warm 
Since then he has contributed more 
than 100 articles to a wide list of pub 
lications. 
completed the Great American Novel, 
he confides, is that he “covers” Holly- 
wood, California, for a syndicate 
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returns—with a hairbru 


The only reason he has not 
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LANDSCAPE 
By Adele Babbitt 


Dark traceries of trees are set 
Against the sky in naked silhouette. 


Gray birds in tireless rhythm skim 
And dip around the bleak horizon’s rim. 


The little brooks are frozen moats, 


With songs of Spring imprisoned in their throats. 
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Forsaken cornstalks in the snow, 
Parade the fields like soldiers, row on row. 


Half-hidden fences mark the spot 
Where stood the golden wheat or garden plot. 


Snug houses blink their golden eyes 
And breathe a smoky comfort to the skies. 


The crouching dusk is put to flight 
By stars that usher in the brittle night. 











Every Man a Pygmalion 


By Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas 


Author and Clergyman 


A LONG TIME ago in the city 
of Athens there lived a sculptor 
named Pygmalion. Even in his 
teens he had won renown as an 
artist, and a group of wealthy pa- 
trons presented him with a very 
large and expensive block of ivory. 
He knew this work was to be his 
magnum opus, and he cast about 
for the one thing that would jus- 
tify his working on such expen- 
sive material. 

Deciding upon the statue of a 
girl, Pygmalion began—pouring 
his heart and soul into his work. 
The more he toiled on the statue, 
the more she seemed to take on 
something like personality. He 
named her Galatea, and as he 
worked, he chattered to her. Even 
before she had no more than put 
her little toes out of the ivory, he 
flattered and encouraged her by 
saying that she was going to bea 
very remarkable girl. 

He was invited to carve other 
statues, of several prominent poli- 
ticians, but he said he could not 
leave Galatea. He went ragged, 
working from dawn to dark as the 
girl became more and more pre- 
cious to him. 

One day in late-afternoon twi- 
light in the Fall, he stepped back 
with mallet and chisel in hand, 
and said:. ‘Now, Galatea, I have 
done everything I can for you.” 
He walked up to the statue, knelt, 
and wrapped his arms around it. 
He felt a stir, and, looking up, he 
saw Galatea’s lips part in a smile. 

She put her arms around his 
neck and kissed him. Because of 
his devotion, and his sacrifices, 
she had found life. 

Though this story belongs in 
the world of make-believe, there 
are chances for us to be Pygmali- 
ons in our daily lives, releasing 
others to step out into fuller living. 

Interest yourself in the juniors 
in your office who are a bit timid 
and afraid of themselves. A boy, 
for example, who needs only a lit- 





tle encouragement, or a girl who 
needs a word of friendliness, who 
is self-conscious, afraid to cross 
the room for fear she’ll make a 
blunder, who does not know how 
to accept an introduction and does 
not know how to offer one. If you 
can see one pink ray of light shin- 
ing from such lives, not at the 
point of their imperfections, but, 
rather, where there is latent tal- 
ent, that boy or that girl might 
develop a radiant energy if you 
point the way. 

And don’t try to do it with good 
advice. There is nothing so cheap 
in the world as good advice, un- 
less it is pity. Do not come at it 
directly. Try it by indirection. 
Point a better way. Do not ridicule 
the dull spots, but polish the 
bright ones. Clear away a breath- 
ing space where the talent seems 
to be. Pygmalion invested so much 
in the ivory girl that she came to 
life. You too can work creative 
miracles on hampered lives that 
look to you for release and guid- 
ance. 

Be careful that what you do 
isn’t mere charity. There are many 
people who should not be doing 
any charity work at all. Just like 
blood transfusion. If you are a 
“type four,” you should not try 
to give your blood to a “three,” 
even at great sacrifice and cour- 
age and loss of strength. You 
must not try to help anybody with 
blood he can’t assimilate. 

When you find somebody of 
your type—who deserves and 
needs what you g&n do for him— 
you have a chance to extend your 
mission in life, and if you do not 
do it, the opportunity may never 
come again. 

While we dislike to admit this 
is a lonely world, our very at- 
tempts to avoid loneliness prove 


If you believe your world is good as did the artist, 
others will enter it as did his ivory girl, Galatea. 


that itis. Wecome into the world 
alone, and, when we are done, we 
go out alone. Nature has provid 
ed that on both these occasion 

birth and death, we shall not have 
sense enough to realize the gray 

itv of our predicament 

We are here as individuals, but 
we do not like to admit it. We 
would rather be in the social pack 
leaning against one another 

Yet, if we examine ourseive 
we find that each of us has hi 
own conception of the world. In 
this world drawn and maintained 
by ourselves, we, as individuals, 
are at the exact center. The north 
is north of where each of us i 
and everything comes to a focus in 
us, individually. And if the world, 
according to what you do and your 
attitudes toward the scene, is 
about to fold up, if your civiliza- 
tion is on the rocks, if vou feel 
that in this time of anxiety we are 
on the way down and out, that is 
because you made your world that 
way. 

If you have a promising, time- 
tried, time-worthy world, you 
have built it yourself. But if it is 
going to pieces, others will not 
want to risk being your neighbors 

If Pygmalion’s world had been 
ready for receivership, Galatea 
would still be encased in a block 
of ivory. She would not have 
smiled and walked out into such 
a world. 

So, if we are going to make in- 
vestments in the good of other 
people with a view of extending 
and enriching our lives and their 
we must believe that the world i 
a going concern—a world which 
has kept faith with our father 
and will continue to keep its word 
with us and our posterity. 

In such a world, we, too, can be 
Pygmalions. 
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LI. MEN are stockholders in 
our civilization. We are all living 
upon dividends that civilization 
pays. If it were not for civiliza 
tion, we should still be satisfying 
our hunger with roots and herbs 
of the field and the raw flesh of 
such wild animals as we could kill 
Whatever 
more we have been able to learn 
of Nature's secrets 
have been able to learn of the mys- 


with our bare hands 


whatever we 


tery within us, comes to us as a 
dividend from Civilization, Inc 
Whatever more we are able to be 
queath to our heirs and assigns 
will come from Civilization, Inc 

In the bewildering kaleidoscope 
of the moment, we must retain our 
mental grasp on this fundamental 
process. It is especially fitting 
that at the turn of this vear we 
inquire into the condition of our 
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common business to assure our- 
selves that we are not reducing 
our assets or drawing dividends 
out of surplus, or failing to make 
allowances for current deprecia- 
tion or investments for the future. 

Assets of Civilization, Inc., are 
much more than the iron and steel 
of our factories, the marble and 
the mortar of our buildings, the 
books and the records of our li- 
braries. They are the faiths of our 
people which give them character. 
And what are the dividends? Cer- 
tainly not monetary payments 
alone. They include all those 
things which add most to the sat- 
isfaction of living: health, safety, 
comfort, recreation, enjoyment of 
books, plays, music, art, under- 
standing of the general advances 
of scientific discovery and adven- 
ture, appreciation of the wonders 


olders sn 
tvilizatron, Inc. 
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By Robert G. Sproul 


President, University of California 


and the beauties of Nature, but 
most important of all, the realiza- 
tion of ways in which the individ- 
ual can achieve the higher happi- 
ness of working not for selfish 
ends alone, but also for the good 
of his fellowmen. 

It is characteristic of our com- 
mon venture that these dividends 
must be collected personally. Nor 
are they fixed in amount; quite the 
contrary—they increase in direct 
proportion to the effort the indi- 
vidual expends in obtaining them 
I have seen and you have seen 
men living in the midst of civiliza- 
tion, or in proximity to it, who 
benefit from it in small degree if 
atall. To collect our due, we must 
be activated by a realization that 
our ancestors have made an in- 
vestment on which we are entitled 
to draw dividends—if and only i 
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j we bestir ourselves to secure if. 

i Civilization has set up our edu- 
cational system, of which an im- 
mediate objective is to train new 
generations of stocxholders to 
learn how to collect these divi- 
dends. But it is a truism that no 
business can for long stand still; 
either it goes forward or it dies 
Especially is this true of the busi- 
ness of civilization, the stock of 
which is distributed to every child 
without cost and without the com- 
pensating increase in Capital 
which usually comes from the sale 
of stock. 

Progress is not inevitable. Civil- 
ization, Inc., has not always de- 
scribed an ascending graph. His- 
torians remind us of “dark ages” 
when wilful or thoughtless men all 
but smothered the torch; and to- 
day civilization again stands at 
one of the great, decisive moments 
of history. Energies released by 
technology are being used to de- 
stroy the lives and the liberties of 
men. Threatening forces of dem- 
onstrated strength are on the 
march and are heading—whither? 
Thus an imperative necessity has 
arisen for some countervailing, 
some directive foree that shall 
rally the recuperative forces of 
mankind and win the race with 
catastrophe. 

The first line of de- 
fense, the one im- 
pregnable fort of ev- 
ery nation, is char- 
acter in its citizens 
Rich though a nation 
may be in land and 
trade, numerous in 
population, and secure behind con- 
crete defenses and an armada of 
ships or airplanes, yet without a 
noble faith motivating its people 
it is as nothing and its feet are set 
upon the highroad to destruction. 
The nation rich in the faiths that 
make for character in its people is 
also rich in strength. For faith 
and character are wealth and 
power. The very souls of men 
must be regenerated if catastrophe 
for themselves, their nation, and 
their common stake in civilization 
is not surely to come. 

Seventeen years ago Woodrow 
Wilson, in one of his last messages 
to the American people, declared: 
“Our civilization cannot survive 
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materially unless it be redeemed 
piritually.” 
insisted, for peace in world affair 
or in national affairs until we have 
it in the individual hearts of men 


Nor is his a solitary voice. Former 
President Herbert Hoover has 
poken similarly: “The world has 


come out of confusion before be 
cause some men and women stood 
olid. They held 
world, not because they knew the 
olution to all these confusions, 
even had the 
power to find They 
tood firm and they held the light 
until the furies 
they individually 


not because they 
olutions 


of civilization 
passed because 
held to certain principles of life, of 
morals, and of spiritual values. 
These are the simple concepts of 
truth, justice, tolerance, mercy, 
and respect for the dignity of the 
common man. To hold and lift 
these banners in the world will 
go far to solve its confusions.” 

On every hand we see the old 
give way to the new until it seems 
that the ancient philosopher was 
right when he declared that “noth- 
ing is permanent but change.” 
Yet all does not change. Walter 
3. Pitkin put his finger on the ex- 
ceptions when he wrote in the Sep- 
tember Rorartan that the man 
who would live wisely in these 
troubled times “must set values 
upon the shifting events of time 
and place. He must then do his 
utmost to get the best and to be 
id of the worst. This is a matter 
of moral judgments. This rests 
upon a clear and a strong philos- 
ophy of life. This has to do with 
values that do not change with 
each passing season.” 

Faith in these timeless values 
is the great asset of Civilization, 
Inc. For civilization is not in it- 
self a living thing. Whatever life 
it has has been instilled into it by 
the will and by the deeds of man 
It is an error to think of civiliza- 
tion as tangible objects and insti- 
tutions: they are the results of 
faiths that have caused men to 
dream dreams and to see visions 

Human beings are not machines 
They won't operate efficiently on 
fuel and physical attentions alone 
Few of us mortals can live happily 
or effectively unless, 
or unconsciously, we are building 


consciously 


a shrine in which item by item we 
collect and cherish the ideals in 
which we have faith 
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Topping the list of evils of any 
day is, I believe, a neglect of 
youth’s capacity—indeed, a de- 
mand—for faith whereby to make 
life worth while. Innumerable dic- 
tators, both ancient and modern, 
have been astute enough to sense 
this sincere desire of the human 
soul and to provide their youth 
with something to believe in, 
something bigger than themselves 
to revere and to serve. I can re- 
port that the most common and 
persistent motive leading to the 
study of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of California (other than 
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credit accumulation) is the imperi- 
ous need of youth for an under- 
standing of life that will accord 
with reasonable belief about the 
nature of things and that will give 
dynamics to their lives. The basis 
of this need is, i believe, the nat- 
ural piety of man. 

Natural piety exists in us all, to 
a greater or lesser degree, regard- 
less of training. It is not merely 
a faculty of the human mind and 
spirit; it is an appetite of the mind 
and spirit. It must be satisfied 
in one way or another. When we 
who believe in democracy express 
the fear that ‘democracy has 
grown soft,” that its morale has 
disintegrated, that its unity of 
thought and action, its esprit de 
corps, is NO more, we are speaking 





again of the malnutrition of nat- 
ural piety, or our neglect of the 
human capacity for faith. If we 
fail to meet this need, this capac- 
ity, men will grasp at the first 
crust thrown their way, even 
though they surrender their liber- 
ties to get it. 

Let us make inventory, then, of 
the great faiths which have come 
down to us as the assets of our 
civilization. First comes the mag- 
nificent belief upon which all re- 
ligions are based: a faith that ‘“‘be- 
hind the dim unknown” as well as 
laws of Nature that are known are 
a plan and a planner. Three hun- 
dred years ago Bacon in Of Athe- 
ism put this succinctly: “It is true 
that a little philosophy inclineth 
man’s mind to atheism, but depth 
in philosophy bringeth men’s 
minds about to religion; for while 
the mind of man looketh upon 
second causes scattered, it may 
sometimes rest in them and go no 
further; but when it beholdeth the 
chain of them confederate, and 
linked together, it must needs fly 
to Providence and Deity.” 

Terminology will vary, of 
course, but here is a conceptual 
platform upon which most men 
can stand. Even the man of the 
laboratory. “Let not the scientist's 
concern with ‘hard-headed’ facts,” 
wrote Dr. Arthur H. Compton in 
the October RorariAn, “obscure 
the fundamental point that every- 
thing he does is based upon a tacit 
assumption that this is a reliable 
world, a world that obeys natural 
laws. So certain of it are we, be- 
cause all knowledge today seems 
to confirm it, that we are prone to 
overlook the fact that, after all, 
this belief in the reliability of nat- 
ural laws is an assumption, a 
working hypothesis, and that re- 
liance upon it is a faith.” 

It is a corollary of that faith that 
it is good for man to know the 
truth that, again to quote Dr. 
Compton, “inherent in what is 
true is that which will serve crea- 
tion in its highest form, which is 
humanity.” 

There are still some, in these 
days, who believe that the decline 
of spiritual force in the world is 
the result of the conflict between 
truth which we syeak of as sci- 
entific and truth which we de- 
scribe as metaphysical. This I do 
not believe; there can be no in- 
commensurable conflict within the 
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concept of truth and no real con- 
flict among its varied aspects. I 
agree with Dean Willard L. 
Sperry, of the Harvard Divinity 
School, that “If we can persuade 
students to live the truth for its 
own sake, then all these other in- 
cidental problems will slowly 
solve themselves. But if we fail 
at the central point, then we be- 
come the dauntless soldiers of a 
forlorn hope. “ 

But mere knowledge is_ not 
enough; “pure science” is a rela- 
tive term. The nature of our minds 
demands that the beads of facts 
be strung together on a string of 
their significance to man and to 
men; and so wisely ordered is Na- 
ture that the better we understand 
its laws, the more do we realize 
that in the unfolding truth are 
continuing potentialities for man’s 
welfare. 

This turnstile of thought opens 
upon the second great asset of our 
civilization. It is the faith in man 
from which flow the virtues of 
tolerance and mercy, and respect 
for the dignity and the valye of 
the human personality. 

“The essential man,’ says 
Thomas Mann, “is not the creature 
who hurls down bombs on chil- 
dren, but the mind that devised 
the flying machine, the seeker and 
builder, not the destroyer.” 

Science can never plumb the 
depths of the human heart or en- 
compass the vast desert of its de- 
sires. Indeed, “science,” wrote Dr. 
Compton in a forerunner of this 
article, “holds just as strongly as 
religion, the idea of man’s life hav- 
ing significance.” And the greater 
the energies released from Nature, 
the more important does it become 
that man’s character be educated 
to the end that they be turned to 
his weal and not his woe. 

This great spiritual adventure 
which we call civilization is, there- 
fore, predicated on a reciprocal 
willingness of individuals and of 
nations to respect one another. 
Liberty to implement our faiths 
with thoughts that bring action is 
the primary source of civil liber- 
ties and of all our freedom—free 
speech, free press and radio, free- 
dom of assembly, and the right of 
petition. When we explore the 
history of .our institutions, we 
come very soon upon the fact that 
periods of vital social and political 
progress have followed popular 
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affirmations of faith in the worth- 
whileness of man. When the com- 
mon people are given a new im- 
portance, a new glory, and a new 
driving force, they demand new 
social and political institutions. 
Civilization, Inc., started to 
move ahead rapidly when man 
freed himself of the shackles that 
restricted his search for the truth. 
The process was accelerated as he 
demanded that he give and be 
granted the status of a free in- 
dividual with a personal moral re- 
sponsibility for his thought and 
his deeds. Here was faith in man 





CONTINUING THE "WE FACE 
A POORER WORLD" SERIES 





Wars cost lives and money. But must 
a post-war world, poorer economi- 
cally, also be poorer in the things of 
the human heart? That is the question 
Dr. Sproul explores in this article. If 
you have not read contributions to 
this series (paralleling the Rotary In- 
stitute of Understanding program) by 
Walter B. Pitkin (September) and 
Arthur H. Compton (October), you 
will profit by turning back to them 
—and watching for those that follow. 

Since 1920 has Huff 
Dr. Sproul been 
associated with the 
University of Cali- 
fornia — first as 
comptroller and 
secretary to the 
board of regents, 
then as vice-presi- 
dent, now, for a 
decade, as presi- 
dent. Outstanding 
has been his serv- Sproul 
ice to his commun- 
ity, state, and nation, as well as to 
education. He is an honorary member 


of the Berkeley, Calif., Rotary Club. 
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at work: a belief that the human 
personality has something in it 
that is sacred, that there is in the 
human soul a place that no other 
man nor a government may justly 
enter. As John Adams put it, 
“You have rights antecedent to all 
earthly governments; rights that 
cannot be repealed or restrained 
by human laws; rights derived 
from the greater Legislator of the 
Universe.” Such a faith, such a 
belief, has made for a finer civiliza- 
tion. From it have come tolerance 
and courtesy, self-sacrifice, self- 
abnegation, willingness to give 
one’s time and effort without hope 
of material reward, and a scru- 
pulous regard for the rights of 
others. 

Today there is in our world a 


powerful doctrine that such con- 
cepts are the spawn of a decaying 
liberalism. There are violent 
movements, too, which would cure 
the ills of industrial capitalism 
with schemes which deny to the 
common man his dearly won 
rights. Such doctrines and move 
ments thrive upon the destruction 
of trust and confidence and the 
promotion of intolerance and ill 
will. Thus we have the spectacle 
of governments not believing what 
other governments say. How ca 
they when they know how little 
truth there is in the words thei 
own mouths utter? Solemn trea 
ties are regarded with tongue in 
cheek, either as records of a 
dreamy aspiration or as temporary 
ladders to be pushed aside when 
an advantageous position has been 
gained. 

Within nations, similar destruc 
tive forces have been at work 
Amateur and professional wreck 
ers, apostles of new-old faiths that 
deny those faiths upon which we 
have thus far builded, have created 
an impression that the man who 
rises above the mass in any field 
of effort owes his success either to 
illegal methods, to exploitation of 
his less fortunate fellows, or to 
highly reprehensible and dishon 
est behavior of some sort 

Cries of privilege, favoritism, 
and fraud fan the spark of envy 
in the hearts of the relatively un 
successful into the flames of hate 
and malice. So we have reached 
the point where many have los! 
confidence in every great agency 
of our common venture. Banker, 
professor, legislator, bureaucrat, 
police and the courts, the pulpit 
and the platform, all are looked 
upon with suspicion. 

The accent is on ugliness and 
the emphasis on the triumph of 
ugliness. If art is beautiful and 
pleasing, it is damned as “pretty”; 
if it shows neither structural nor 
human dilapidation, some will rise 
to brand it as “dishonest.”  Bi- 
ographies delight in upsetting 
idols of youth of earlier genera- 
tions and exposing their feet of 
clay. Poetry is said to be “re- 
sponse to environment” rather 
than emotional insight into truth, 
goodness, and beauty. Some histo- 
rians interpret such great docu- 
ments as the Constitution of the 
United States as the result of spec- 
ulators in [Continued on page 56) 
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Gi ESPEARE could afford to 


ask “What’s in a name?” After 
all, his parents christened him 
plain William, a good solid name 
even in Elizabethan days. But 
had they decided to call him 
Xenophon, he could have done 
nothing more than protest with a 
few wiggles of the pink Shake- 
pearian toes, gurgle a little, and 
carry the name around with him 
for the rest of his life 

Students of literature and phi- 
losophy might with Mr. 
Shakespeare, but modern psychol- 
ogists, lined up in the opposite 
corner, would gladly come out 
throwing verbal punches at the 
“What’s-in-a-name?-ists.”’ 

And a leader of them, Professor 
William E. Walton, psychologist 
at the University of Nebraska, 
speaking on the basis of his four- 
would let 


agree 


vear study of names, 
them in on a few pertinent facts 
about names and how they can 
help a child get ahead or contrib- 
ute toward a first-class inferiority 
complex. 

So, parents, actual or potential, 
hear ve! Professor Walton says: 

* For a plaint over the trials William’s 
fame has bequeathed to his Shakesveare 


kin of modern times, see the article Shake 
speare’s the Name, July, 1936, Rotarian 
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On Choosing Names for Babies 


By James F. Scheer 


That little tyke of yours may look like a 


tulip or resemble rich Uncle Zeb—but give 
heed before naming it after either of them. 






“The name which a 
Ee child is given at his 

birth may be a deter- 
— mining factor in his 
development of per- 
sonality, acquisition 
of friends, and, in all probability, 
his success or failure in life. Odd- 
sounding names and those with 
ambiguous meanings may handi- 
cap him throughout his entire life. 
A harmless name like Ima Vir- 
ginia Bird provides at least the 
partial answer as to why a person 
with such a name quite easily de- 
velops an inferiority complex.” 

Without difficulty, most of us 
can recall from school days how 
Percivals, Fauntleroys, and Mar- 
madukes—entirely inoffensive ex- 
cept for their names which gave 
them a= left-footed start—were 
taunted with verbal barbs, bat- 
tered with fists, ostracized from 
the gang, and how, finally, they 
suffered through to adjustment or 
gave up their companions in favor 
of private worlds in storybooks, 
worlds in which they could escape 
persecution. 

“Reginald, Percival, Hector, 
Chauncey, Aloysius, and Horace,” 
declares Dr. Walton, “have been 
used many times in literature to 
designate rather undesirable char- 
acters. Rip, used as a nickname 
more often than as a first name, 
is usually associated with Rip Van 
Winkle, whose personal habits 
were questionable. Minnie easily 
becomes ‘Minnie, the moocher,’ or 
‘Minnie, the mouse.’ The first 
name ‘Yale’ might not prove em- 
barrassing unless its bearer should 
enter Harvard.” . 

Doubtless, even the most atro- 
cious names are chosen by par- 
ents out of love for their children. 
It is all well and good to inflict 
the name of a relative on the child 
if we choose one that is substan- 
tial—one that has stood the test 
of time without growing distaste- 
ful. But we should remember 
that the moment’s satisfaction Un- 





cle Ezekiel or Grandpa Jedediah 
may get at the thought of baby’s 
having his name may mean a 
thousand blushes for the child. 

A university professor laments 
the fact he attached the name 
of a rich uncle to his boy: 

“Never again. I named our 
child after my uncle who is over- 
loaded with money, just hoping. 
But he didn’t come across with a 
cent. A very bad investment. I’m 
glad his name wasn’t too bad.” 

Because the boy or girl lives 
with his or her first name for a 
lifetime, ordinarily it would seem 





Illustrations by 
John Norment 


THE UNCLE may forget the child entirely. 


that parents would choose with a 
thought toward the child’s future 
welfare. In most instances they 
do, but occasionally they use the 
christening as an opportunity to 
exhibit their cleverness. 

Some years ago a father of three 
sets of twins helped his wife pass 
out the names. One set was called 
Pete and Repeat; another, Kate 
and Duplicate; the third, Max and 
Climax. Such parental humor 
makes newspaper copy—but one 
wonders if the children benefited. 

Perhaps Arthur Pepper, laun- 
dryman at Liverpool, England, 
precipitated the ultimate in cog- 
nominal oddities. His daughter 
broke into print all over the world 
on the day she was given a name 
for each of the 26 letters of the al- 
phabet: Anna Bertha Cecelia 
Diana Emily Fanny Gertrude Hy- 
patia Inez Jane Kate Louise Maud 
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THE lad’s initials may prove embarrassing. 


Nora Ophelia Prudence Quince 
Rebecca Sarah Teresa Ulysses 
Venus Winifred Xenophon Yetty 
Zeno Pepper. The baptism cere- 
mony took a whole morning. 
Today the young miss is called 
Alphabet Pepper, for short. 

Some parents, thrilled with a 
past event, memory, or souvenir 
significant to them alone, make a 
name of it and foist it upon the 
unsuspecting victim in the cradle. 

Historically chosen names are 
not only those of famous men, but 
also of events. For example: 
Armistice Talley and Independ- 
ence Daye. After Lindbergh’s 
memorable flight from New York 
to Paris, a Chinese father named 
his boy One Long Hop. 

Records show remnants of past 
romance in names of females and 
males: Stardust, Moona, Luna 
(which lends itself nicely to luna- 
tic), and Lilac, for instance. Pic- 
ture a brawny, brown lifeguard 
at the beach answering to such 
names as Lavender, Ring, or Love! 

Equally incongruous are the 
now-waning, dower names. Every 
community can remember at least 
one or two girls who must have 
been beautiful babies when chris- 
tened Daffodil or Violet who, later 
in life, outgrew their name tags 
and blossomed into the 220-pound 
zeppelin class. 

With the wilting of the flowers 
—Pansy, Heliotrope, Daisy, Rho- 
dodendron, and the other garden 
varieties—the character names— 
Faith, Hope, Charity, Patience, 
and Honesty—which reek of lav- 
ender and old lace, have faded to 
near obscurity. And the jewels, 
Ruby, Opal, Pearl, and Garnet, no 
longer have luster. 

Psychologists agree it would be 
a good plan to give a baby two or 
three names in addition to the 
surname, as a sort of embarrass- 
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ment insurance. Although the 
child’s name may be satisfactory, 
the initials may spell something 
suggestive or ridiculous. Embar- 
rassing initial combinations such 
as B.O. are not uncommon. This 
may be a good name, but look at 
the initials: Paul Jvan Gerber. 

Psychologists suggest attention 
be given to syllabification. If the 
surname has one syllable, the first 
name should have more than one. 
For example, Thomas Lake is bet- 
ter than John Lake. For a two- 
syllable surname, the first name 
should have one syllable or three. 
John Andrews or Jefferson An- 
drews is preferable to William An- 
drews. If the last name is three 
syllables long, a one-syllable or 
two-syllable first name should be 
chosen. Example: Carl Anderson 
or Robert Anderson, rather than 
Anthony Anderson. 

One college professor of English 
has made a hobby of noting how 
many names of distinguished peo- 
ple are trochaic, to use his own 
term. You will remember that 
poetic measure is this: — _ — _. 
It is illustrated by Woodrow Wil- 
son, Charles Dickens, Walter Pit- 
kin, Julius Caesar, and so on. 

Too, some sounds go togetuer 
better than others. A name end- 
ing in “nd,” for example, which 
is sounded in the forepart of the 
roof of the mouth, doesn’t really 
associate itself with a name start- 
ing with a hard “C.” Say “Ar- 
mand Kuffer” over rapidly a time 
or two, if you doubt this. “Roy 
York,” “Ruth Thurman,” and 
“Viola Adams” illustrate similar 
difficulties. 

3ut suppose the damage is 
done. The child has grown up, 
and rebels against his or her 
name. To change it is not difficult. 
In some States, only an affidavit 
of notification of change need be 
filed. In others, a petition must 
be made to a county judge who, if 
convinced the change is to the 


SOME, odd named, find solace in .books. 





petitioner’s best interests, will is- 
sue the necessary order. 

In Hollywood the importance 
of names is recognized as it is no- 
where else. Some actors and ac 
tresses shed the old to acquire 
glamour, others to fit their names 
to the bright lights. The “queen 
of the sarong,” Dorothy Lamour, 
for example, evidently sought the 
appeal of (G)Lamour and of 
“love,” which as everyone knows 
Arlington 
Brugh hardly comports with the 


in French is l’amour 


“screen's greatest lover,” but Rob 
ert Taylor does. Eddie Cantor is 
easier to say than Izzy Iskowitz; 
W. C. Fields fits the lights bette: 
than Claude William Dukenfield 
In less exotic professions, names 





USING another name may invite difficulty 
count too. Messrs. Shyster and 
Skinnem, lawyers, have trouble 
enticing clients even when they 
offer bargain rates. The same 
goes for the dentist named Yan- 
kum. Once a practice is estab 
lished, however, the queer nam« 
is often a help rather than a draw 
back. The steady business of 
druggists Buyam and Swallum, of 
Goldfield, lowa, proves this. In 
Atlanta, Georgia, a Dr. Aiken has 
a large clientele. In Lexington, 
Oklahoma, a Mr. D. Tuf operates a 
thriving meat shop. 

Usually such highly suggestive 
names are millstones. It is best 
to change them. 3ut there is 
often trouble in getting friends 
and acquaintances to call you Bill 
Wilson if they have known you as 
Paris Schmalzgesicht all your life 

Perhaps your parents made a 
mistake in naming you. Perhaps 
you made one or two in naming 
your child. If you have, all right 
It is human to err. And also hu- 
man enough not to want to admit 
anerror. But because it is so easy 
to change a name, it is unneces- 
sary—often inexcusable—to let the 
error handicap your child for life. 











Death Rays for Germs 


Science finds a new weapon to protect your food—and 
even the air you breathe—by using invisible light. 


By J. E. Ford 


i ACK in 1914, some young men 


tudying to be doctors at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri were given an 
odd experiment. It was to raise 
healthy” anthrax germs—and 
then to kill them 

Nothing unusual to that, you 
ay? Yes—but to kill them, they 
did not use ordinary antiseptic 
instead, they killed these invisible 
germs with invisible light—ultra- 
violet rays 

Here was the proof of a theory 
their professor sought He, Dr 
Harvey C. Rentschler, had toyed 
with the idea ever since he had ex 
perimented with ultraviolet light 
during his graduate studies at 
Johns Hopkins University eight 
vears before. He knew these rays 
had been used experimentally to 


* Ultraviolet rays are tl invisible ones 
bevond the violet rays of the spectrum ‘ 
when white light masses through 


prism and splits into primary colors Eps 


destroy disease germs, but as yet 
no one had found a practical way 
to employ the principle. At Mis- 
souri he tried to convince a bac- 
teriologist that ultraviolet light 
could be used to purify water and 
perhaps milk. The bacteriologist 
was not interested. 

Today a slender, tubular ultra- 
violet jlamp, perfected by Dr. 
Rentschler and his associates, 1s 
guarding thousands against dis- 
ease in their ordinary daily activi- 
ties. In restaurants, in auditori- 
ums, in restrooms, in the home, its 
invisible rays are destroying in- 
visible organisms that menace 
health. Hospitals have placed the 
lamp in operating rooms to pre- 
vent infection and hasten healing, 
and in children’s wards it guards 
against the spread of disease. 

Because the lamp destroys mold 
spores as readily as it kills bac- 


ULTRAVIOLET RAYS protect your food in this case. Every time the door is opened to put 
in or take out anything, germs rush in to find a cozy breeding spot—and promptly die. 
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teria, it is being used not only to 
preserve the wholesomeness of 
food on the way to retailers’ coun- 
ters and in the home, but also, in 
the case of beef, to bring consum- 
ers better food. 

In appearance the lamp is de- 
ceptively innocent. The gas-filled 
tube, though made in _ various 
lengths, is only half an inch in di- 
ameter. Its visible light is pale 
blue, cool, and weak. Yet, to bac- 
teria and mold organisms, its in 
visible rays are literal death rays. 
A 30-inch lamp kills typhoid germs 
in eight seconds at four inches. 
Catarrh organisms, the most re- 
sistant bacteria tested, succumb in 
less than two minutes. The spores, 
or resistant forms, formed by such 
bacteria as the anthrax bacillus 
can survive boiling. Ultraviolet 
light destroys spores as well as the 
parent bacteria. 

Perfection of the death ray could 
not be achieved until answers had 
been found to two riddles. No 
method existed to measure the 
amount of ultraviolet energy 
emitted by different lamps, and 
available glass was not suited to 
the needed tube. Quartz was be- 
ing used in health lamps, but this 
crystal transmits ultraviolet rays 
of every wave length. Since the 
shorter rays produce ozone, which 
among other things irritates the 
nasal membrane and rapidly turns 
fat rancid, the “envelope” required 
for the new lamp was one that 
would absorb the short rays, yet 
transmit the slightly longer rays 
which possess the greatest germ- 
killing power. 

Dr. Rentschler, now and _ for 
some years research director of 
the lamp division of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, had been hampered in 
his work on ultraviolet lamps oi 
various types by the lack of a re- 
liable method of measuring the 
ray’s intensity. He met the need 
himself by devising the widely 
used Rentschler ultraviolet meter. 
Only the problem of an envelope 
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for the bactericidal lamp _ re- 
mained. 

Foreign inventors had developed 
a glass to transmit ultraviolet rays. 
It was sold in the United States 
for indoor sun bathing, but it 
quickly lost its power of passing 
the invisible light. Working in 
close collaboration with a leading 
glass maker, Dr. Rentschler, with 
Dr. Robert James and other asso- 
ciates, finally developed a lamp 
with a unique glass that would 
transmit rays down to the ozone- 
producing region, but no shorter 
ones. The germ-killing lamp was 
practical. 

With operating rooms protected 
by the new lamp, hospitals pro- 
vide absolutely sterile conditions. 
Sterilization of instruments and 
the garments and hands of the op- 
erating team has long been scru- 
pulous, yet postoperative infec- 
tions are frequent. At Duke Uni- 
versity Hospital, in Durham, 
North Carolina, 110 chest opera- 
tions resulted in 36 infected inci- 
sions, and four of the 36 patients 
died. Most cases defied explana- 
tion, unless it was assumed that 
bacteria, breathed into the air by 
the operating team or by the pa- 
tient, had fallen upon the incision 
or instruments during the opera- 
tion. 

Bacteria-killing lamps were in- 
stalled above the operating table. 
In 132 operations performed after 
the installation, only five infec- 
tions followed, and there was not a 
single fatality from this cause. Fe- 
vers after operations were re- 
duced, patients suffered less pain, 
and the average healing time was 
reduced from 21 days to eight. 
Operating rooms in other hospitals 
have since installed the lamps. 

In New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and St. Louis, hospitals are 
sterilizing the air in children’s 
wards. In one room so sterilized, 
the bacteria count per sample of 
air fell from 2,938 to 468. Rays are 
kept from falling directly upon the 
children, for they cause mild sun- 
burn and irritate the membrane of 
the eyes. Adults also are suscep- 
tible to these annoyances, though 
spectacles are sufficient protection 
against eye inflammation. Ordi- 
nary glass will not let ultraviolet 
rays through. 

Because it kills bacteria with as- 
tonishing swiftness, the sterilizing 
lamp has been enlisted in the cru- 
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MEAT must be aged to be tender. Here it can be aged quicker and better than previously 
because the ultraviolet rays kill bacteria and mold that might ctherwise cause decay 


sade against venereal disease. A 
toilet seat, automatically sterilized 
by the lamp when raised, has al- 
ready been installed in several ho- 
tels, department stores, theaters, 
banks, and in a private school. 
Nine leading oil companies are 
placing sterile seats in new filling 
stations. Numerous. exhibitors 
provided them this past year in 
restrooms at the New York Fair. 

Latest of the practical applica- 
tions of the death ray is found in 
air-conditioning systems. Sterili- 
zation of the air in public gather- 


ing places checks the spread of 
bacterial diseases, especially those 
of the lungs and throat. Hundreds 
of tests were made with bacteria 
in a New Jersey auditorium. The 
new lamps, located in the ducts oi 
the air-conditioning system, killed 
99.5 percent of the organisms 
Two common sources of infec- 
tion are silverware in cafeteria 
and drinking glasses in restau- 
rants, soda fountains, and taverns 
Extensive studies by the Nutley, 
New Jersey, Health Department 
showed that such glasses, and tav- 
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ern glasses esper‘ally, constituted 
Swab- 


a grave threat to health. 
bings from them revealed bacteria 
urprisingly large size 
and dangerous character. Many 
were of types respon- 


count of 


organism 
ible for serious disorders of the 


tomach and lungs 


Berner glasses from the same 


restaurants and bars were irra- 
diated less than two minutes with 
the ultraviolet lamps. Reduction 
in the number of bacteria colonies, 
both harmless and disease-caus- 
ing, averaged 98 percent. Since dis- 
ease germs are the first to fall vic- 
tims to the death rays, the irradi- 
ated glasses could be 
virtually sterile. A number of res- 
taurants now sterilize glasses with 
the new lamp, and in some large 
cafeterias the trays of silverware 
are sprayed continuously with the 
germ-killing rays 

Dairies are learning that even 
pasteurized milk sometimes needs 
the added safeguards the lamps 
provide. At Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
29 persons were victims of an 
acute intestinal disturbance. The 
cause was traced to milk from one 
dairy. Health authorities found 
the milk had been properly pas- 
teurized, and it was not until 
workers in the dairy were exam- 


ined that the mystery was cleared 


considered 


up. Three workers were carriers 
of poison-producing bacteria. A 
sneeze could have deposited the 
germs on the milk bottles on their 
way from washer to the filling and 
capping machine. A dairy outside 
Philadelphia has eliminated this 
danger spot by irradiating washed 
bottles continuously until they 
have been filled and capped. 

Mold spores are extremely hard 
to kill. A typhoid organism suc- 
cumbs to rays of a given intensity 
in a few seconds, but the white 
mold pencillium can withstand 
the same rays six to 12 minutes 
and the black mold aspergilli 19 
minutes. In the end, however, the 
‘ays kill all mold spores and can 
thus preserve the tastiness of food 
and even improve it 

To those who like tender steaks, 
an important result is the juicier 
and tenderer beef the lamp makes 
possible. The “ripening” of beef 
heretofore consisted of hanging 
prime and choice cuts in packing- 
house chill rooms four to eight 
weeks to enable the enzymes, or 
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ferments, in the meat to break 
down the connective tissue. Only 
then was the beef tender. 

Higher temperatures will 
shorten the time by speeding the 
action of the enzymes, but warmth 
also promotes the increase of bac- 
teria. mold, and slime. Grades be- 
low choice cannot be hung in this 
way, as the coarser fibers let mold 
form within the tissue. Ordinar- 
ily, such grades are still tough 
when marketed. 

Under the ultraviolet lamps, 
bacteria, mold, and slime are de- 
stroyed even at temperatures as 
high as 85 degrees. The enzymes, 
speeded up by such heat, ripen the 
meat in a few hours. In practice, 
the favored temperature is 60 de- 
grees, and ripening is accom- 
plished in one to three days. High 
temperature, accompanied by 
higher relative humidity, pro- 
duces moist air in which the meat 
is not dried out. The result is 
juicier cuts. Further, elimination 
of bacteria, mold, and slime by the 
lamps makes it possible to ripen 
the cheaper grades. All beef so 
treated is improved approximately 
one grade. 

Protecting food, from point of 
origin to the table, is a constantly 
widening task of the ultraviolet 
tube. The warm, moist air of 
bakeries is normally an ideal spot 
for the pror.agation of mold. 
Spores that enter bread dough or 
cake batter are killed in baking, 
yet baked goods soon mold in the 
home. Floating in the bakery air, 
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NO GERMS can reach your lips from these 
glasses. Invisible light keeps them sterile. 
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spores attach themselves to th: 
bread and cake before the food 
can be wrapped. _ Bakeries i: 
Haverhill, Massachusetts; Detroi: 
Michigan; and Columbus, Ohi» 
overcome the difficulty by irradi 
ating the air of dough rooms, coo 
ing racks, and wrapping room 
with the bactericidal lamp. 

Meat and cheese processors, too 
are turning to the new lamp fo: 
help in the fight against mold. On 
the Pacific coast, vegetable pack- 
ers and shippers sterilize the 
water and air used in precooling 
the food before shipping. A manu- 
facturer of preserves irradiates 
glasses before filling them with 
jams and jellies. A sausage maker 
delivers his products in trucks 
equipped with ultraviolet tubes. 

Retail butchers are using the 
lamps in walk-in refrigerators and 
showcases to keep meats in per- 
fect condition. 


etna ndisiaas food storage 
has lately become practicable at 
home. At least one manufacturer 
of electric refrigerators is supply- 
ing the ultraviolet tube in two 
higher-priced household models 
In destroying bacteria, the lamp 
eliminates the source of unpleas- 
ant refrigerator odors. 

Its greater ease of operation has 
even promoted the lamp into fields 
where old methods have been sat- 
isfactory. In physicians’ and den- 
tists’ offices, it is taking its place 
with steam and chemical steriliz- 
ing cabinets. Barbershops and 
beauty parlors keep their instru- 
ments germ-free with the lamp. 

Experimentally, the lamp _ is 
being applied to odd but impor- 
tant problems. In plant nurseries 
it is killing harmful fungi and bac- 
teria. In poultry and_ brooder 
houses it is checking poultry dis- 
ease. Its essential job is to kill 
germs in the air and on surfaces, 
for ultraviolet rays have almost 
no penetrating power. Even so, 
attempts already have been made 
to sterilize milk with the lamp 
To give a large surface, a thin film 
of milk was allowed to flow down 
an inclined plane under the lamps. 
On five trips it was exposed a total 
of 40 seconds. The rays killed 98 
percent of the organisms, and the 
milk retained all its natural flavor 

Thus, with each experiment, the 
death ray for germs widens its 
attack on the causes of disease. 
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The Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota 


I. IS IMPOSSIBLE to think of 
anything with which time has not 
been, is not, or will not be asso- 
ciated in some sense. History is 
made up of the events of time. All 
that we are, as a people or as in- 
dividuals, is due to the use we 
have made of time. Attention to 
time is necessary to progress. 
Time is essential to the formation 
of rocks. to the growth of trees. to 
the ripening of grain. From birth 
to death, every person is vitally 
concerned, night and day, with 
the passage of time. Let us con- 
sider how time is related to dis- 
ease. 

Early, accurate diagnosis and 
early, adequate treatment are 
rules for health so obvious that 
they should not need elaboration. 
They are appreciated by most of 
us, but unfortunately are seldom 
thought of when it is most neces- 
sary to think of them. There are 
countless illustrations. It is possi- 
ble to point to any part of the hu- 
man body and say that there an 
acute condition could arise as a re- 
sult of injury or infection which 
would mean a long-drawn-out con- 
valescence or could result in 
permanent damage or death. It is 
true that a great many of the con- 
ditions which affect the whole, or 
a part, of the body are of minor 
nature and will right themselves 
if practically unattended, but it is 
equally true that there are few 
such minor disorders which can- 
not be hurried to right themselves 
by wise aid. 

A boil usually starts as a minor 
condition, but, uncared for, no 
matter where it occurs, may result 
in a most serious condition The 
situation of a boil, though, may be 
an index of its degree of serious- 
ness. For instance, because venous 
drainage above the upper lip is 
back into the brain, an infection 
in that region can be of dire con- 
sequence, and those who have lost 
their lives from neglect of a begin- 
ning slight infection in or on the 
nose are legion. Good rules are: 
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Catch lt Early! 


By Charles W. Mayo, M. D. 


do not pull hairs out of the nose 
and do not finger, pick, or squeeze 
a focus of infection on the face. 

Most fractures, of course, are 
readily recognized early, but not 
infrequently injury may result in 
an obscure fracture which, unat- 
tended, may cause permanent de- 
formity and loss of efficiency of a 
part. The use of X rays in a case 
in which doubt has existed regard- 
ing the nature of an injury un- 
questionably has been a boon to 
many who otherwise would have 
paid dearly for what was at first 
thought to be an uncomplicated 
contusion. 

As an example of a more serious 
acute condition, let us briefly con- 
sider appendicitis. I know that all 
will agree that it should be recog- 
nized early and that operation 
should be performed early. Yet, 
vital statistics show that 25,000 
persons die every year because of 
it. Purgatives, cathartics, and lax- 
atives have been taken by most 
persons whose appendices have 
ruptured, they having mistaken 
their trouble for ‘old-fashioned 
stomach-ache.” Even though the 
patient, the relatives, and the phy- 











wing Galloway 


sician who eventually sees the 
patient know that such medica 
tion should not have been given or 
taken, not all these individuals 
recognize the importance of time 
This cannot be _ overestimated. 
The death rate in acute appendici 
tis, whether or not the patient has 
taken a cathartic, rises in direct 
proportion to the time that ha 
elapsed before adequate surgical 
treatment is undertaken, although 
it must be recognized that a num 
ber of patients will be found who 
have passed the time when sur 
gical assistance is possible and 
medical measures offer the 
meager hope which remain 
Therefore, let us consider well ab- 
dominal distress and pain, lest the 
price that is paid for uncertainty 
and delay be out of proportion to 
the risk involved 

Chronic illness may be the re 
sult of a neglected acute disease or 
it may be insidious in its onset 
and course. It stands to reason 
that a majority of those conditions 
which follow acute disease can be 
avoided by proper medical or 
surgical care. For example, an 
acutely diseased appendix should 
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be removed before the develop- 
ment of rupture, abscess, conse- 
quent drainage, and possibly in 
testinal obstruction from adhe- 
sions. Fortunately, in all cases, 
even those in which acute patho- 
logic conditions have been neg- 
lected, conditions which last for 
life do not develop, but such an 
occurrence certainly is highly 
probable when advantage is not 
taken of what is known but often 
is not applied 


en 'GH many of the chronic 
conditions which may affect the 
human being are today seemingly 
unavoidable, yet if they are en- 
countered in time, much can be 
done to avoid complications by 
early diagnosis and early treat- 
ment. After the individual has be- 
come old enough to reason, the 
first suspicion that something is 
wrong must arise with the patient. 
sefore that time. the mother or 
nurse notes changes from the 
normal in bowel habit, appetite, 
weight, color, sleep (too much or 
too little), and toleration of heat 
or cold. A hundred and one things 
may indicate the onset or presence 
of disease. Diagnosis is made, not 
on the basis of one symptom, but 
on the summation of them, often 
plus laboratory tests, and con- 
tinued treatment of even chronic 
trouble can well result in normal 
existence for the individual Wit- 
ness what is possible in diabetes 
and pernicious anemia 

The factor of time in disease 
should not always be thought to 
mean that if the condition had 
been discovered earlier, it might 
have been avoided. It is to be 
thought of also from the stand- 
point of alleviation of symptoms 
without cure. 

All tumors are not malignant 
or cancerous, but cancer may be 
in tumor form. The symptoms 
of the nonmalignant type of tu 
mor often are simply on a basis 
of pressure, and the tumor does 
not tend to spread beyond local 
limits. Malignant disease, on the 
other hand, is characterized by 
growth of wild cells, subserv- 
ing no useful purpose, starting 
locally, but with the tendency to 
spread not only to adjacent tissues 
but also to distant parts. Charla- 
tans and quacks who pretend to 
have a cancer cure which has been 
handed down from an Indian chief 
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or distant relative, usually adve.- 
tise a method to avoid the knife, 
but they fail to make a distinction 
between benign and malignant tu- 
mors. They avoid the microscope 
or else use it and do not recognize 
what they see. Many an innocent 
growth has been removed to fill 
the patient with appreciation and 
also to fill the coffers of a healer 
undeserving of the name. 

There is no form of life, animal 
or plant, which is free from the 
danger of malignant disease. It is 
necessary only to be observant in 
passing through wooded areas to 
note malignant growths on trees, 
and veterinarians occasionally see 
them in animals, such as dogs or 
horses. 

Cancer has received a bad name 
and justly so. From the stand- 
point of cure, however, it has 
received a worse name than it de- 
serves. Cancer of most regions of 
the body can be cured if (and it is 
a big ?f) it can be properly treated 
early. To be properly treated, the 
fact that there is something wrong 
first must be suspected by the 
patient and then something done 
about it other than just to hope 
that it is nothing serious and that 
it will adjust itself with time. 

The ease with which a diagnosis 
can be reached varies with many 
factors, one of the most important 
of which is the situation of the 
growth. The laboratory and roent- 
genologic (X-ray) facilities of to- 
day have greatly simplified this 
problem, so that it is possible in 
most instances to find a lesion 
which otherwise would remain 
hidden until it was too late to 
help. Precancerous conditions, 
such as polyps in the lower part of 
the bowel or in the colon, can now 
be readily found, and appreciation 
of their significance justifies their 
removal. Polyps are among the 
conditions in relation to which 
preventive medicine can enter the 
field of cancer. a 

Although the cause of cancer is 
not known and medicine and sur- 
gery cannot cure all cancers, the 
medical profession has not re- 
mained idle. People must remmem- 
ber that the primary responsibil- 
ity rests with themselves to seek 
care before it is 40 late to accom- 
plish anything if true evaluation 
of what can be done for cancer is 
to be obtained. That this is being 
realized is evident, I believe, to 





most physicians. Advances in the 
field of medicine have increase« 
the average age of human beings 
and more malignancy is _ being 
encountered because more peopl 
are living to the cancer age. But it 
is also true that more patients suf- 
fering from the disease for whon 
something can be done are being 
seen than ever before, to the credit 
not only of the doctor, but also ot 
the individual who has not waited 
too long. 

All things that grow begin 
small; this holds for those that 
grow with regulation as well as 
for the rampant cells of a malig- 
nant growth. Realization of this 
should be sufficient warning to 
one who is known to have or is 
suspected of having a cancer. The 
utter foolishness of such a ques- 
tion as “Can't I put this operation 
off for two weeks?” can now be 
seen. Every day, every hour, 
every minute that cancer remains 
in the body, the hope of cure fades 
toward the colorlessness of a hope- 
less situation. At some point of 
time, extension locally or to some 
distant part takes place, so that 
no matter whether the primary 
growth is removed or not, cure is 
impossible. Consequently, any ex- 
cuse for delay under circum- 
stances such as are under consid 
eration here must be of greater 
importance than life itself. 

In dealing with malignancy, any 
delay not concerned with pre- 
operative preparation to keep 
the operative risk at a minimum 
should not be toleraied by the 
patient of the doctor or by the 
doctor of the patient. 


IL, SEEMS to be a human trait to 
minimize abnormalities of health 
in the individual mind. Perhaps 
it is the fear of being thought a 
hypochondriac, one who is always 
more or less ailing; perhaps it is 
due to a false idea of responsibili- 
ties. What is one more responsi- 
ble for than one’s own health? 
Certainly a person can be of little 
help to others if his own health is 
not in such condition that he can 
assume additional burdens. How 
often one who finds himself or 
herself on the brink of persenal 
tragedy says, “I didn’t have time 
to take care of myself because of 
an invalid member of the family.” 
Such martyrdom is shortsighted 
and pitiful. 
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“Banishment of the proverbial 
tin soldier and the substitu- 
tion of toy postmen and other 
peaceful workers of society were 
suggested yesterday for children 
to aid in their development into 
citizens who will resist all 
war propaganda,” reported the 
New York Times three years ago. 

“J. Edgar Hoover tells parents 
to let children play with toy guns,” 
the Los Angeles Herald-Express 
reported that same year. 

What do Rotarians and their 
wives think about it? We wanted 
to know, so we asked them, and 
we think you will want a cross 
section of their reply, so here it is, 
their opinions presented to you as 
the debate-of-the-month.—Ebs. 


Okeh 
Okehs A. M. Lockhart 


Crude-Oil Distributor 

Long Beach, California 

Or TWO BOYS and our girl 

had all sorts of toys. The boys 

divided allegiance between toy 

guns and electric trains; the girl 

liked drawing kits and dolls. But 
they had martial toys. 

They have reached an age where 

I can see the result—and they 
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have outgrown any misconception 
they may have had as small chil- 
dren. As a small boy, I person- 
ally was enamored of guns, but in 
early manhood I disliked and even 
feared them. I see no reason to 
think it is otherwise with my boys 
instead of playing 
youngest likes to be a make-be- 
lieve gangster, but I am not wor 
ried about it! 


“soldier,” my 


Mechanical Toys for Boys 


Urges Gonzalo Velarde 
Mirror Manufacturer 
Mexico City, Mexico 
: FIRMLY think that playing 
with war toys and guns makes 
children war-minded. Instead, 
parents should promote in chil- 
dren a love for sports in which 
healthy competition will replace 
belligerency and give them no 
ideas or desires to destroy or kill, 
but teach them to love life. 

When my children were young 
er, I gave this matter a great deal 
of thought. I never wanted them 
to have in their hands guns or 
knives or other toys that might in- 
still a feeling for killing or fight- 
ing. We found mechanical toys 
for the boy, and dolls and the like 
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for the girls were a fully satisfac 
tory substitute. 


Play Mirrors Life 
Thinks Josephine Powell 


Wife of Physician 
Oakland, California 


0... SON did not care for to 


soldiers, because “they were a 
ways in the same place,’ and he 
preferred mechanical toys that 


le our danel oy Til ] 
ug! L1Ked 
While our adau ite! CO 1 


nurses, they did not nece iril 


moved 


have to be war nurs¢ 

We made no stern attempt to 
bar war toy 5, although both Ol 
feel that they actually have harm 
ful effects on children, if permit 
ted in excess, and we undoubted 
influenced the children to choose 
other items 

I feel that toys are the dran 
tization of real life for childre: 
and that constant as 


martial nature 


ciation with 
] : .’ 

playthings of a 

would make war seem rea 
Parents cannot be too careful in 


sonable 


the selection of toys for the 
children 
should be avoided, in order to 


cheap, breakable toy 


teach the proper care of posse 
Most tin soldiers are cheap 
Toys should 


Sions. 


and very breakable 
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be constructive and not destruc 
tive, and should be educational 


Danger Is Exaggerated 
Thinks William Henry Spence 


Clergyman 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


I cuink the danger from mili- 
tary toys is greatly exaggerated 
The pageantry of soldiering has an 
inevitable appeal to the mind of 
youth, and up to a given point will 
do no harm 
Overindulgence in any 
avoided, of course, 
turn 


form of 


play is to be 
but childish 
from one to another naturally 

As children grow older, 
should be taught to put 
childish things; and, if a corrective 
inculcate the ideal of 


Imaginations 


they 
away 


is needed, 
the sacredness of human life 

According to an _ Associated 
Press dispatch a year ago, only 10 
percent of the 100,000 playthings 
Christmas preview 
states 


lined up for 
in the United 
classed as war toys 


could be 
While the 
news events of the past year may 
possibly have increased the inter 
est, and thus the percentage, it is 
still in a healthy minority 


First Impressions Last 


Suggests Karl Miller 


Lawyer and Counsellor 
Dodge City, Kansas 


Bacause first impressions are 
so apt to carry on, I seriously 
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doubt if youngsters should be al- 
lowed to take up war notions, and 
certainly should not be encour- 
aged to do so. 

Although our kiddies showed 
some interest and liking for toy 
guns and tanks, they had no spe- 
cial urge for war toys, so we met 
no special problems. I have seen 
cases where the urge and results 
were entirely to the contrary. 

Play patterns often influence 
thought patterns; and I find that 
my son’s favorite toys of a me 
chanical nature were much more 
satisfactory in result, now he is 
grown, than weapons of destruc- 
tion would have been. 

With the toy industry reaching 
a total of 84 million dollars, we 
must reckon with its influence on 
our youngsters. 


They Moke War Pleasant 


Fears Sergio Herrera 


Pharmaceutical Chemist 
Havana, Cuba 


MM xine a habit of playing 
with war toys allows children to 
become acquainted with that hor- 
rible thing called war; and because 
of their lack of experience the; 
come to think of it as pleasant, not 
as they should regard it. 

Worse than that, it becomes al- 
most something natural, real, part 
of everyday life. In future years, 
instead of recoiling from it, thev 
may look at it kindly 

I am positively opposed to wat 
toys for children. Let war come, 
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if it must, unfortunately—but let 
us keep it away from our nurseries 
in time of peace and maintain the 
ideologies of peace in our homes 
as long as we can. 

We make few toys here in Cuba, 
and the only ones of a “war” type 
are the toy airplanes, but I am 
happy that the Clipper type is 
much more popular. From the 
figures of our imports, I judge that 
very few of the toys are military. 
The Herrera boys are al! girls, so | 
only get to see dolls. The nearest 
approach to martial toys in that 
department is a doll nurse; but 
even that is not a military one. 


Gettyshur , on a Down Quilt 


How It Looks to John Girdler 


Superintendent of Schools 
Kingman, Arizona 


=" about war toys 
for children come under the head 
of tempests in teapots or Gettys- 
burgs on a down quilt. Ely Cul- 
bertson is dear to my heart, not 
because he taught me to play a 
very poor hand of contract, but be- 
cause he pointed out that any form 
of game is miniature warfare 
When children are playing sol- 
diers and Indians, cops and rob- 
bers, they are trying to outdo each 
other in the slaying of Indians or 
the capturing of robbers. 

No normal kid grows up with 
the desire to kill Indians because 
he once played at killing them, 
using a broomstick for a gun and 
his mouth for a detonating device. 
Give a boy a flock of tin soldiers 
and a spring cannon with which 
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THOUGH ONLY 10 percent of all 
toys offered for sale are war toys, 
the question of allowing them to 
fall into the hands of children 
looms far greater in proportion. 
Shall the realistic gas mask pic- 
tured be on the Christmas tree? 
Or the dolls and mechanical sets? 
Here are 12 thoughtful reactions. 





to shoot them. Soon he will not 
be interested in the blood his im- 


agination might be able to conjure 
up, but in his marksmanship in 
knocking down the array. Really, 
after watching children for a great 
many years, I believe this is all 
much ado about nothing. 

I might try to grow semiscien- 
tific. Freud will tell you, I be- 
lieve, that the safest man is prob- 
ably one who has had some turbu- 
lence in youth. Aristotle’s theory 
of the katharsis is still pretty good 
reasoning. Show a man tragedy, 
and it will produce an “alleviating 
discharge” of the tragic emotions. 
War games should produce a war 
katharsis. War toys, amply em- 
ployed, will cloy as any other toys 
will cloy. 


Martial Toys Uncivilized 
Believes Mary G. Phillips 


Wife of College Professor 

Ithaca, New York 

Mm. THREE SONS were small 

boys during World War I, and al- 

though they never refused war 

toys nor refused to play with them, 
they did not ask for them. 
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1 would never put them in the 
hands of children, by choice, for 
I feel that such toys always em- 
phasize the destructive side, and 
when parents give them to chil 
dren, they seem to sanction de- 
struction 

Martial tovs are uncivilized, and 
give importance to the savage, bru- 
tal side of a child—to the instincts 
and tendencies that glory in tear- 
ing down instead of building up 

I remember a dispatch in the 
news from Holland, when The 
Netherlands were trying, desper- 
ately, to keep peace. It stressed 
that one of the measures of neu- 
trality was the banning of the sale 
of war toys. Such an official action 
shows plainly that war toys have 
an effect that is measureable. 


Little Boy Blue Grew Up 
Recalls George T. Armitage 


Secretary, Hawaii Tourist Bureau 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


W... TOYS for children? Why 


not! I played with lead soldiers 
and toy cannon when I was a 
youngster, and, now as I look back, 
I think I benefited in several ways. 
The mimic battles I generalled ac- 
quainted me with the rudiments 
of strategy—just enough so that 
later when I was put under arms 
to serve my country, I was not ut- 
terly unacquainted with what was 
going on. Though I am a peaceful 
sort of person, the fact that I had 
played soldier had prepared me 
for the fact that in this old world 
of ours there is still such a thing 
as conflict of interests among men 
that can and does flare into war. 

Do not misunderstand me. I 
hold no brief for war. But I do 
say that a child who is reared to 
think war is an impossible thing 
is not being reared to live realisti- 
cally in a world as we know it. | 
would go further and say that it is 
a calamity for a nation when its 
oncoming generations are allowed 
to go soft. Children love toys that 
mimic the life of adults. They 
should have all sorts of toys they 
enjoy, including those that subtly 
prepare them for a life that is, as 
the poet has said, real and earnest. 
I hope the coming generation isn’t 
too soft. It will need some firm 
fiber. 

Children grow up. I don’t be- 
lieve the hours spent with their 
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Leacock Is Right 
Agrees A. F. Penny 


Building Specialties Distributor 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada 


— Stephen Leacock ha 


the right conception of this as well 
as other “blood and _ thunder” 
questions, as stated in his articl 
Soft Stuff for Childreo in the On 
tober issue of THE ROTARIAN 


After all, while I have no seru 


ples against allowing my son to 
play with war toys, I certainly do 
not think they should be encou 
aged to the exclusion of all othe) 
types! My boy enjoys soldiers and 


tanks, but his favorite has been a 
set of interlocking rubber build 
ing brick 
War toys to the exclusion of 

others would be as futile as ex 
cluding war tovs. They all havea 
part in a child’s imaginative life 
and so long as a reasonable bal 
ance is [Continued on page 57] 
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By Mannel Hahn 


President Emeritus, Burlington Liars’ Club, Inc. 


iL... YEAR’S EVE inan Amer- 


ican newspaper office . the staff 
dull, dispirited cheated of the 
rayely ol the holida' yet doomed 
evening writing 


di splayed by 


to pend the 
about the gay pirit 
others, their gloom lightened by 
juicy tidbits of auto crashes, fires, 
ind other catastrophe That i 
it used to be 


changed. The re- 


the picture a 
Today all is 

ub-editor 

even the misan- 


the joy-and- 


porters, copywriters, 
rewrite men 
thrope who writes 
gladness “tear jerkei’s’’—are all 
pepped up, waiting for the flash 
from the telegraph editor that /7’ 
When it does, they all 
their New 


has come 
jam about him fo! 
Year’s chuckle 
IT is the annual prize-winning 
lie of the Burlington Liars’ Club, 
announced each New Year’s Eve 
by the Burlington Liars’ Club, Inc 
From the raw material of the 
lie to the corporation that annually 
puts it into circulation, the whole 
business is so typically American 
and it all started so innocently! 
Christmas, 1929, was doubly dis- 
appointing for many of us, and 
especially for me. I was living in 
Burlington, Wisconsin, and I was 
free-lancing a euphemism for 
starving genteelly. As correspon- 
dent for the Milwaukee Journal 
and the Chicago Daily News, I re- 
ceived a limited supply of cash 
each month for sending in a total 
of so many inches of such tidbits 
as “Hiram Blotz, of 17884 West 
Evergreen Terrace, was arrested 
here today for speeding. He was 
fined $2 and costs.” 
Unfortunately, Hiram and his 
ilk had disgustingly law 
abiding and there were no fires, 


been 


murders, or train wrecks to swell 
the total of 
It was a time for drastic action, 
what with Christmas bills arriv- 
ing, so 1 sat down and concocted a 
fantasy of the nonexistent meet- 
ing of an ephemeral “liars’ club” 
and its award of a medal. Typing 
this out in two distinctive styles, 


“space” to my credit 


99 


—— 


Liars—Unlimited 


At last! 





The truth about the greatest aggregation of 


whoppersmiths extant. Offices: Burlington, Wisconsin. 


I mailed one to the Journal and 
one to the News, marking them 
as “A-copy” or advance stories for 
release on January 2—both being 
afternoon papers with no New 
Year’s Day edition. 

There was a basis of fact for my 
yarn. Every morning a group of 
quite reputable persons met in the 
police station and swapped stories 
There were a couple of lawyers, 
the older and retired men of the 
city, the police chief, an officer or 
two, and the two newspapermen 

Otis C. Hulett, of the Racine 
paper, and myself. Telling “tall 


of the imagination. According to 
the story, there had once been a 
leather medal for the best lie, but 
it had been—so the legend ran 
buried with its most consistent 
winner. 

However, the lie I sent to the 
Journal and the News was dressed 
up de luxe with a solemn story of 
an annual contest before a jury of 
newspapermen and lawyers — 
“their work making them most 
competent to judge lies.” The 
award, my “copy” went on to say, 
was given to our retired sea cap- 
tain, Anthony Delano, for his story 





EARLY PHOTO, circa 1930, of Liars’ Club headquarters and organizers: (left to right) 


“Larry” Stang 





tales” was our daily pastime. They 
ranged from actual experiences in 
the World War and in sailing the 
seven seas—we had a retired cap- 
tain as one of our regulars—to 
yarns taxing the imagination of 
the teller and the credulity of the 
listener. Any particularly vivid 
“lie” was sure to rouse a cry from 
“Pink” Schenning, a redheaded 
policeman, of “Give him the 
medal!” 

The medal was another figment 


it's his store; the late “Pink’’ Schenning; and Newspaperman “Otey” Hulett. 


of a whale he once passed that was 
three miles long. Naturally, the 
judges asked for proof. The cap- 
tain furnished it: the ship had 
come abeam of the whale’s tail 
just at two bells of the morn- 
ing watch, as the log was being 
heaved. The ship was running 
three knots an hour. At four bells, 
which is an hour later, the log was 
heaved again, and the speed was 
constant. And as the ship was just 
then drawing abeam of the whale’s 
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head, it had taken a run of three 
miles to measure the whale, which 
was therefore three nautical miles 
long, Q.E.D. 

For a runner-up to this yarn | 
offered the lagniappe of a spon 
taneous lie by Police Chief Frank 
Beller. He, when asked for an 
entry in the contest, said, “But | 
cannot tell a lie!”’ 

The next day I received a cal! 
from the Journal. They were de- 
lighted with the story, and wanted 
to send their cameraman down to 
take pictures of the formal award 
of the medal on New Year’s Eve. 
I persuaded them to leave it to me. 
Now, my story must stand! I got 
hold of Charley Warner, the pho- 
tographer, Chief Beller, and Cap- 
tain Delano, and had private pic- 
tures taken of the award. From 
my treasures, I produced a medal 
I got in South America, and I had 
a photograph made showing Chief 
Beller pinning this showy badge 


was all we had counted upon. But 
we had not reckoned on the Great 


American Urge for Exaggeration 


A news service picked up our 
story and, bolled down to two suc 
cinct paragraphs, put it on the 
. ) 

wire \ week later a clipping a1 
. ] > » + 

lived from a B onian in 
1 . rm} ¢ } } h+ 
Florida The next day brough 


clippings from New York and Los 


Angele 


Burlington and its mod- 


est llal were New It gave usa 
lot of chuckles, and the United 
Press even hired me for a weekly 
column of lies. But three months 


later | got a real job in Chicago 
and removed to a city suburb 
A year after my 


had been unveiled to the world, I 


magnum Opus 


was invited back to Burlington for 
a New Year’s Eve party, and was 
just getting ready to leave when 
the Chicago Tribune called. Was 
I the “president of the Burlington 
Liars’ Club’? It was the first I 
had heard of such an office, but a 
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THE SAME TRIO, in reverse order, as seen some years later in new quarters. They were 
judging the millions—whoa!—hundreds of tall tales mailed in from just about every State. 


on the coat of Captain Delano. 

But this photo spoiled my “ex- 
clusive” on the story, for the Chief 
told Otey Hulett, my friendly rival, 
about it, and Otey demanded my 
yarn so that our stories would 
jibe. In the interests of factual 
fiction, | gave him the whale yarn, 
but forgot about the runner-up 
story. And so it came about that 
three papers, instead of two, car- 
ried the first lie January 2, 1930 

This—and the checks to come— 
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quick thought assured me I had 
invented the club, so could also in- 
vent its president! I tried to get 
the reason for the question, but 
they hung up. So the first thing I 
did on arriving at Burlington was 
to call Otey. 

It seems that he, as myself, had 
forgotten all about it except for an 
occasional jocular remark, but the 
week before, all three major news 
services had called him and asked 
for the annual decision of the 
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Taw Witne he legend of | 
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re dentica one oft P 

Lie being just rifle | r 
tha LX present-da ne Re 
me l too, tl { é sul in 
ton oo far south to be lumber 
ing center, its older « ens hat 


often gone north in logging day 
to make up part of a camp crew 
So the Paul Bunyan myths wert 


very real to the older men—I have 


heard Fred Itzin say of the first 


snowfall of the year, “Well, Paul’ 
knocking ashes out of his pipe! 


The Burlington Liars’ Club gave 


an honored place to the Great 
American Yen for Cverstatement 
There was a demand that artisti 


allowed 


liars everywhere be 
compete. And who were the aston 


ished holders of the offices of the 


Liars’ Club to deny the waiting 
world? However, I was not ava 

able, and it seemed wise to have 
at least three, so I was inform: 

I was “president emeritus,” and 
the pertect third party was found 
It was Lawrence J. Stang, whose 


“variety store’ had all the tradi 


tional characteristic save one, o 
the village meetin’ place i long 
lank proprietor with spectacles o1 
his nose, and a full-bellied wood 
or coal-burning stove. The missing 
item, of course, is the cracker ba! 
rel So Larry, Pink, and Ote 

formed a partnership and moved 
from the harsh cleanlins of the 


police station to the comfortable 
photogenic atmosphere of Larry 
big stove 

Inexorably, another Great Amer 
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ican Characteristic was not creep- 
ing but galloping in: Organiza- 
tion. The Burlington Liars’ Club 
was becoming organized. Lies 
accompanied by a return envelope 
with postage prepaid were ac- 
knowledged by membership cards 
A real medal, emblematic of the 
United States championship, was 
produced, with a large plaque for 
insertion of the winner's name 
each year 

The 1931 award, the third, left 
Burlington, but not very far. An- 
other talented Midwesterner suc- 
ceeded: Orrin Butts, of Bay City, 
Michigan. Orrin was the hero of 
an emergency operation, in which 
a farmer, devastatingly gored by a 
bull, was reviscerated with the 
stomach of a close-to-hand sheep. 
The farmer recovered, but, not 
long after, grew horns, and after 
the second year spouted wool all 
over, so that thereafter he sheared 
30 to 40 pounds each Spring! 

In 1932 the title swung west, to 
Denver, Colorado. This lie con- 
forms to all the general canons of 
exaggeration with a quick kick at 
the end, but it has elements of 
eternal greatness. Phil McCarty 
told of how his cat lost a foreleg. 
The cat having been a master 
mouser, out of gratitude Phil 
fashioned an old-style peg to the 
stump. After Kitty had accus- 
tomed herself to the new limb, 
imagine Phil's surprise when her 
mousing score increased. Instead 
of the former use of claws, kitty 
developed a new technique: she 
hid in the shadows and brained 
the mice with her peg leg, used as 
a club! 

The flood of entries of which the 
cat was the cream—to mix a meta- 
phor—was the push that led to a 
more formal partnership; and in 
the following year the partners de- 
cided to incorporate—and thereby 
gained another member. He is 
Gilbert A. (“Gib”) Karcher, an at- 
torney-at-law, who is as rotund as 
Larry Stang is lank. His addition 
is a concession to my dictum that 
the judges should be lawyers or 
newspapermen, experts per se in 
the detection of lies. The incor- 
poration took place in 1934, after 
the 1933 selection had been made 
in the studios of the National 
Broadcasting Company and sent 
out over a nation-wide hookup. 

Since that time there have been 
few changes in personnel in the 
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inner circle of the club. H. W 
Schenning, one of the original 
group and probably more than 
any other the inspiration of my 
first effort—for material purposes 
only, rather than artistic—fell a 
victim to his profession of police- 
man when he was killed in arrest- 
ing a suspected bank robber 
Recent advices from Burlington 
tell me that the potbellied stove 
has fallen a victim to progress and 
has been replaced by modern, 
though less picturesque, heating. 

What manner of men and 
women participate in this annual 
contest? Yes, women; for they 
enter in large number each year, 
though few reach the finals and 
only one has held the ephemeral 
title of “champion” for a_ year. 
Well, they are a cross section of 
America in many ways, from the 
social top to bottom, from the geo- 
graphic East to West and North 
to South. There is no guerdon in 
being the best liar, for even the 
lies that are entered become the 
property of the club, and some- 
times are published in booklets of 








bhe Author 


AS FOUNDER of the 
Exalted Order of the 
Corncob Pipe, Mannel 
Hahn is able, with one 
“pull on his Missouri 
Special, to make himself 
half invisible (see cut). 
With two pulls—but hold! 
HE'S telling the tall ones. 
To become seriously biographical, Rotarian 
Hahn is a profeszional philatelist and journal- 
ist. He was once a reporter and literary 
editor for St. Louis, Mo., papers, then went 
engineering in South America. He has writ- 
ten books and articles on stamps, a textbook 
on South America, and many short stories 
and magazine articles. Rotary-wise, he is 
Governor of District 147, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Winnetka, Ill., and a former 
member at St. Louis and at Buenos Aires. 
His wife is Nancy Coonsman Hahn, the sculp- 
tress. The word about his Order of the 
Corncob is true, so help us!—The Editors. 











the best, or in times past in a 
column in a humorous paper, and 
to make a broadcast of the best. 

The only reward is the mental 
fillip of being the Best Liar, duly 
acclaimed as such, and a mem- 
bership card—though the costs of 
printing, postage, and the like 
have brought about a small charge 
for the visible token. 

What kind of lies come in? Only 
a few rise above what might be 
called “type lies.” Practically 


every one entered conforms to the 
pattern of exaggeration. Most o! 
them are duplicates in structur 
of age-old lies. One of the favorit: 

is some variant on the snake tha: 
struck a fence post or a ho 
handle, which then grew so larg 
that 243 cord of wood came fro: 

it before it was down to its orig 
inal size again. Another is som: 
variant of the story of the Grand 
Canyon guide who fell from th 
top of the canyon while wearin 

rubber boots. He lit on his feet 
and bounced back up, thus saving 
his life—but he kept right o1 
bouncing, so after three days the 

had to shoot him to keep him fron 
starving to death. 

Others fall definitely into the 
Paul Bunyan saga: such as thi 
fish so large it took 48 hours fo 
the water to fill the hole in the 
river when it was pulled out; o: 
the railroad locomotive so larg: 
that a man who fell into the wate 
tank next showed up in the gauge 
glass; and, very definitely, the 
story of the wells in Kansas which, 
after a severe duststorm, stuck out 
of the ground so far that the farm- 
ers roofed them for silos. This is 
a direct borrowing of Paul’s well 
in Dakota that stuck up 634 feet 
after a storm until he sawed it 
down and split it up into post- 
holes, which he sold to the farm- 
ers in Missouri for more than his 
lumber cut yielded him. 

One thing is evident—and a 
matter of pride for America: all 
the stories are clean, parlor sto- 
ries! 

Rotarians may take some com- 
fort or shame, depending on their 
viewpoint, in the fact that the rec- 
ords fail to show one Rotarian as a 
winner in this contest! While a 
Rotarian spawned the idea and 
Larry Stang, Rotarian, is secre- 
tary-treasurer or business execu- 
tive of the corporation, Rotarians 
are still only middle class or worse 
in the field. 

Out of the whole crop, the 1933 
winner seems to me—a retired 
connoisseur of lies—the outstand- 
ing lie to date. It was the effort 
of Bruno Ceresa, of Langeloth. 
Pennsylvania. His grandfather 
related Bruno, had a clock so old 
that no one knew how long it had 
been in service, but there was a 
hole through the back of the case 
where the shadow of the swinging 
pendulum had worn through! 
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Cur ANNUAL Christmas-card bliz- 
zard is fast gathering. Before it blows 
itself out in the last hours of 1940, it 
will have heaped about 400 million 
most of them bearing the simple 
message above—on the table tops of 
American homes alone. The fall will 
ye heavy in other lands, too. 

The Christmas card is not old, yet 
it has institutional proportions. It is 
the cornerstone of a 500-million-dollar 
sreeting-card industry; it is the object 
of the collector’s hunt; and, though its 
use is an almost too rigid convention, 


cards 


it is one of man’s readiest, most-wel- 
come messengers of friendship. 

Who made the first Christmas card 
Some say it was 
Scotsman, who 
A Gude New 
Others credit 


isn’t quite clear. 
Thomas Shorrock, a 
sent a greeting reading 
Year to Ye, about 1840. 


W. M. Egley, a 16-year-old English lad, 
whose card, showing many warm yule- 
hangs 


tide scenes, in the British Mu- 





CHRISTMAS CARDS naturally reflect the tastes of 
the times. The fancy fringe, flowery frames, and 
sentimental art ascribe these three to the late 
Victorian era. Animal subjects were a favorite. 





Sud a Shappy J ew Year 


He made the etching in 1842 
But another Englishman, Sir Henry 
Cole, is usually named as the orig- 
inator. His card, a lithograph by 
J.C. Horsley, bore his holiday wishe 

to 1,000 


new idea wide spread 


seum 


friends, and thus gave the 
at the start 
Early cards were of high artistry 
which reached its peak in the prize 
competitions held by 
Prang, a European 
popularized the 


Bostonian Louis 
refugee who 
lithographed greet 
ings in the United States. Then came 
tinselled, mica 
frosted sentimentality which nearly 


snowed under the good art 


a period of gaudy, 


Today 
a return to the finest work of the 
best artists is evident, though man- 


ufacturers must also satisfv the de- 
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bos fine orn yi evita st tie Jishes, 
| ee a % af New Years wishes 





IN THE ‘23, skiddoo” days, comic cards like this had a vogue, blinking 
kittens being particularly popular. Feline subjects are still “good,” how- 
ever, as Christmas-card counters in some 80,0%0 stores will show this month. 
Greeting-card manufacturing alone gives jobs to 50,000 American workers. 
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A PICTURESQUE peasant dance graces the 1939 greeting from Prince C. 
Basarab Brancoveanu, of Bucharest, Rumania, Governor of the Rumanian 
Rotary District, whom many readers met at Rotary’s Cleveland Convention. 
Is this scene but an echo of a former day—or does the dancing still go on? 
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to tourists, Stockholm’s famous Town Hall, give 
last year’s Christmas card from the Stockholm 5 
tary Club charm of character. Hundreds a 
esting from many lands reach Rotary’s Sec: 
yearly to make a collection uniquely cosmopoli¢ 


HARD DAYS have befallen his nation since Charles 
Jourdan-Gassin mailed this card (left) a year 49° 
An insurance man of Nice, France, he is Gove! 
of Rotary’s District 48 (Southeastern France 
North Africa). His note reads: “Captain © Jour 
dan-Gassin, French Detachment of Liaison, No. ¢ 
Rue Gambetta, Nantes. And my very friendly '® 
membrance.” He is reported still ‘on 1! 








THIS SMALL FAN, shown in actual size 
was a New Year's card of the ‘90s. | 
as nothing else, expresses the fussi 
ness of that period's tastes. Yet it con 
veyed a cheerful wish, no doubt ex 
cited ladylike exclamations, and jave 
work to many hands. Not a bad record 


lad fre.’ 


THE SWEDISH LANDMARK that spells “welcome 
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THERE'S a poignant note in Christmas cards 
from friends in lands at war. The one above 
came last year from Sydney and Edith Pas- 
call of England—Rotary’s Presidential couple 
in 1931-32. One wonders how they are faring 
now. Handpenned, their card is all the more 
to be treasured. The handwritten “Christmas 
pieces” which English school children of 
Queen Anne’s day had to send home as 
specimens of their penmanship are said to be 
direct predecessors of the Christmas card. 





A VETERAN collector of Dickensiana, it was 
natural for New York Rotarian Lewis A. Hird, 
Rotary’s Finance Committee Chairman, to turn 
to Dickens’ A Christmas Carol for a Christmas 
card theme. Opening his own first edition o 
the beloved story, he reproduced two full 
pages to obtain the interesting card below 
The publication of the tale, in 1843, did much 
to enrich the celebration of Christmas—one 
result of which was the advent and almost 
immediate popularity of the Christmas card 





TYPICAL of cards from Latin America, the one above 
from Mexico bears a picture of the Virgin of Guadalupe, 
patron saint of the land. Christmas cards were deemed 
unfit for sacred subjects in America until this century 
62 A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


corkscrew ; thread-the-needle, and back again te 
your place ; Feesiwig “ cut ”—cut so deftly, that he 
appeared to wink with his legs, and came upon 
his feet again without « stagger. 

When the clock struck eleven, this domestic ball 
broke up. Mr. and Mrs, Fezsiwig took their stations, 
one on either side the door, and shaking hande with 
every person individually as he or she went out, 
wished him or her a Merry Christmas. When every- 
body had retired but the two ‘prentices, they did 
the same to them ; and thus the cheerful voices died 
away, and the lads were left to their beds; which 
were under a counter in the back-shop. 

During the whole of this time, Scrooge had acted 
tike = man out of his wits. His beart and soul 
were in the scene, and with his former self. He 
corroborated everything, remembered everything, 
enjoyed everything, and underwent the strangest 
agitation. It was not until now, when the bright 
faces of his former solf and Dick were turned 
from them, that he remembered the (host, and 
became conscious that it was looking full upon 








And Peace on Earth to Men of Goodwill 


French Peary anv fo terre, aux fommes de bonne Vitaate : 


German Fiiede ax{ brdew und dew Yenschem erm Wohl ge fallen | 
Russian Mure HA Perdiater, ‘dodge te nte- . 
Polish Ako, debra wola dla sudz kosés. 
Finnish Rauha maaffa sa iamigille hyva Fah to. 
Italian Arce in terra agli uomins di buona volonta 
Czech Mir na Zeny, Dobra vule fiem. 

Swedish Frid pa’ Jorden och vinskap for alla. 

Dutch Vrede op Garde aan de menfChen van gaaden mys 


Chinese » aaa fo = m. e #S Pris 


Japanese rt 4 1k Re Pos a 3 uh 5 
Spanish Fay in La dimer 7 Lot Kosclidt Ana rotwsnlend | 
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Cl cities Maal hss 


Romansh Pasch rin tiara c beimyulientscha dent it carstiauns | 


(Swiss) F 
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| on ‘Comada! 


By Will Rose 


Publisher, Enterprise-News 
j Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania 


I: NAME of the city cannot 


be disclosed, but the occasion was 
the first of several luncheons for 
26 American 
from five States who were on an 
intensive study-tour of Canada—a 
country at war. 

Unintentionally, I was the last 
of the newsmen to reach the din- 
ing hall and I was placed in the 
only chair still vacant. It hap- 
pened to be in a group composed 
of the city’s Mayor, a prominent 
publisher, a local reporter, a Pro- 
vincial official, and a hotel man. 

With reportorial instincts on 
tiptoe, I was primed to ask ques- 
tions. Instead I found myself on 
the receiving end of an interroga- 





newspaper editors 


IN A TORONTO arms plant, Canada’s Gov- 
ernor General, the Earl of Athlone, learns 
how a machine gun is made, from a machin- 
ist who once served on a torpedo boat in the 
Royal Navy. He wears his medals to work. 
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just as John MacCormac and oth- 


Armed with pencil and pad, an American newsman visits 
the Dominion and reports on life in this land at war. 






















tory barrage My table partners el have pointed ut though 
seemed to want to know all | \mericans knovy ttle ft their 
knew about “what is going on in neighbor to the nort} C 
the States.” They asked about dian don’t know ©} mucl] 
such things as business, the re about the United State é 
armament program, radio, news their own vocation 
paper education, and baseball. that Canadians let p: ) opp 
No doubt some of my answers tunity to learn more out the 
showed some lack of information United State 
For instance, I’m not much on I shan’t particularize out the 
baseball—better on football. But head , 

n \ 


I could see that many of my an 
swers surprised them. 

In my 
two memoranda, to wit: (1) that 


mental crapbook went 

















































































I allege 
on the part of mine hosts. Rather, 
let me record that, taking my cue 
from them, I zestfully set forth in 
my quest for knowledge. And | 
here set forth with a newspaper 
some of the 


ignorance of my country 


man’s objectivity 
things I saw and heard, and my 
reactions to them 

By August, 1940, Canada had 
been at war for almost a year. To 
the casual tourist it might have 
eemed that life was going on 
usual. It was—and 
wasn't. I heard no tirades of hate 
uch as frequently purple oratory 


about as 


in at least one country not at war 
The typical Canadian attitude is 
imply one of acceptance of the 
fact that the country is at war and 
that there are things to be done 
about it. 

Without fanfare, Canadians laid 
their plans, and, just as quietly, 
they are executing them. While 
we saw few uniformed men on the 
streets, thousands were in camps, 
off the beaten paths. A navy is in 
the building, we learned, and an 
extensive aviation training pro- 
gram is under way, but the largest 
flying field and school I saw were 
devoted to training instructors. 
Some 60 substantial airports have 
been strung from coast to coast— 

which, when swords can be beaten 
into plowshares, may make Can- 
ada the most air-minded large 
country on earth. 

A Canadian newspaperman ex- 
pressed the Dominion’s intent 
well when he wrote that in this 
war the country is to be a flying 
field, a factory, a granary, a ship- 
vard, and a bank. But when he 

adds that Canadians don’t under- 

stand that kind of war, he does 

the people an injustice. 

On the streets and roads, in the 
fields and shops, people appeared 
to be going about their usual rou- 
tines. Tourists flocked the high- 
ways. Universal registration was 
invoked without ado, and 30,000 
men a month are being called up 
for 30 days’ training 
War, as war always does, has 
brought a curtailment of what we 
like to call liberties. Canadians 














BEHIND its front of pleasant normality, Can- 
ada is hard at war work, as these photos 
show: (from the top down) A girl testing 
shell cases in an Ontario munitions plant. ... 
A canal guard at attention as a grain boat 
passes. ... A sharpshooter in an Irish 
regiment during a backroads sham battle. 


Photos from voy 


» down) Publix 
Pinney’ from Black 


Star Publix 





HERE CANADA makes its Federal law—the maj 


liament buildings at Ottawa, the city selected | y rated 





BRITISH Imperial Conference of 1932 (above) in the 
House of Commons at Ottawa... . (Below) Members of 
the Permanent Canadian-United States Joint Defense 
Board before their first meeting last August, in Ottawa 
Canadian Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King is in 
center of front row. Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, of New 
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I Victoria as the Dominion capital. To the right of the tower 
en is the Senate Chamber; to left, the House of Commons 
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Photos: (above & below) Acm 
he York, United States Chairman, is to right of him. To right 
of of La Guardia is J. Layton Ralston, Canadian Minister 
se of National Defense, once an active, now an honorary 
1a Rotarian. He helped found Rotary ‘‘down under.” Dr 
in H. L. Keenleyside (far left, standing), Canadian Secre- 
w tary of the Board, is an active Regina, Sask., Rotarian 
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in that 
sentence They believe that the 


would insert “tem 


A 


day will return when they can de- 
posit American dollars in Amer) 
can banks. Early this year Cana- 
dians were required to turn any 
foreign currency they held %ver to 
chartered bank recelving In fre- 
turn Canadian currency at the 
official rate of exchange. Holders 
of stocks in foreign corporations 
were more than a year ago re- 
quired to report their holdings to 
the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board, but so far none of those 
stocks has been taken over. Ca- 
nadians accept such restrictions 
and regulations as a matter of 
course—or necessity 

All this I give as objective evi- 
dence of the absence of fictitious 
war excitement. The people ap- 
pear to be of one mind, and reso- 
lute in it. In fact, I came away 
visioning as the title for an arti- 
cle: War without Brass Bands 

Though Canada is the world’s 
third-largest country in area (the 
United States is fifth), it has 
one of the smallest populations 
among major countries—about 11 
miilion, or as many people as live 
in New York State. Canada has 
benefited tremendously in the 
last few vears by the admission of 
European refugees, several of 
them manufacturers who have set 
up new plants in the Dominion, 
but even this gain does not com- 
pensate for the lack of population 
due to the limiting of large-scale 
immigration in_ recent’ years 
Short on productive manpower, 
Canada cannot provide the war 
materials it needs, and must buy 
outside, principally in the United 
States 

Canada has three main sources 
of credit balance on current ac- 
count—selling commodities, sell- 
ing tourist trade, and selling gold, 
the volumes running in that or- 
der. The Dominion increased its 
commodity selling to outside cus- 
tomers in 1939 by 86% million dol- 
lars, reaching a volume of ap- 
proximately 933% million dollars 
Gold did well, too, rising in 1939 
to a volume of about 184% million 


MORE GLIMPSES of martial Canada, the air 
headquarters and arsenal of the British Em- 
pire: (from top down) A young corporal tun- 


ing up his Harvard motor. . . . A unit of the 
mechanized army en route to a mimic battle 
in the backwoods. . . . A bagpiper, inheritor 


of Scottish tradition, piping beside his tent. 


Photos f pd New World from 
Biack Star I x: F vey from Black Star 
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WHEAT is the big cash crop of the prairies, 
which grow 1/10 of the worlds supply 


dollar But tourist trade was a 
disappointment, showing but a 


small increase, even though the 


volume was 275 million dollars 
Of this amount, Canada estimates 
that 262 million dollars came from 
the United States and that 165 
million dollars of the latte 
amount came from motorist 


\ll these figures come from the 
official reports of the Roval Bank 
of Canada. On the motor-tourist 


item the reports get down to fine 


points. They tell vou, for instance, 
that 114 million cars entered the 
Dominion from the States in 1939, 
to stav longer than 48 hours; that 
92 percent of those cars came 
from only 16 States; that 25 per- 
cent came from New York State 
21 percent from Michigan. And 


thev pose the question Why is it 
that there are comparatively SO 
from such wealthy 


few visitor 
Illinois, 


States as Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania?” 

Thus the Bank urges that the 
obvious wav to increase Canada’s 
supply of United States dollars 
with which to buy war materials 
in the States is to increase. the 
tourist trade, “to bring the un- 
questioned attractions of Canada 
as prominently as possible to the 
attention of prospective visitors 
from the States.” 

Here, then, is the reason that no 
changes have been made in the 
free and easy entry of American 
citizens into Canada at anv of the 
border points. It explains why the 
Government of Canada has been 








PULPWOOD, like this bayful on the Gaspe Peninsula, is a major item in Carada’s forest 


industries. 


at particular pains to retain nor- 
mal conditions, and to place no re- 
strictions on tourists going about 
the Dominion. It explains why 
every effort is made to acquaint 
Americans with the 10 percent 
favorable exchange rate, which 
amounts to one extra Canadian 
dollar for every ten American dcl- 
lars changed into Canadian cur- 
rency or spent within the Domin- 
ion. Special care is taken on this 
point. Let me illustrate: 

A filling-station attendant sold 
some gassline to an American 
tourist and gave change for a $50 
American bill. A few days later a 
Canadian Northwest “mountie’’ 
called on the man’s employer, a 
prominent Canadian Rotarian. It 
seems that the tourist had made a 
complaint at the border, saying he 
had not received the 10 percent 
premium on his change for his $50 
bill. The complaint was turned 
over to the “red jackets,” who 
checked up and learned that the 
$50 bill had been deposited on a 
certain day at a local bank. The 
attendant had neglected to give 
the tourist a receipt—but, fortu- 
nately, there had been a bystander 
who had witnessed the transac- 
ticn. The employer sleuthed him 
and got an affidavit that disposed 
of the matter. Otherwise the em- 
plover, for an alleged short-chang- 
ing of $5, would have been fined 
$1,000, and the negligent attend- 
ant might have had to serve a 
term of three months in jail. 

Canadians going to the United 


As newsprint, 91 percent of it is exported, most of it to the United States 


States for purposes of business, 
health, or emergency can obtain 
permission to purchase the amount 
of United States funds actually 
required. But on their return any 
balance must be converted back 
into Canadian funds. 

As Graham F. Towers, young 
Governor of the Bank of Canada, 
explains, the regulation prohibit- 
ing export of funds for pleasure- 
travel purposes was established 
only to provide more money with 
which to purchase war supplies in 
the United States. In 1939 Cana- 
dian travellers in other countries, 
mostly in the States, spent 110 
million dollars, decreasing the fa- 
vorable net balance of Canada by 
just that amount. Understand- 
ably, the Dominion wants to re- 
tain sums like that for larger pur- 
chases in the: States. Thus, the 
restriction is not on travel for 
pleasure, but on export of funds. 


Bux STATE Department of the 
United States has ccéperated with 
Canada in this regard by requir- 
ing passports for entry from all in- 
dividuals crossing the border from 
Canada if they are not citizens of 
the United States. But any form 
of identification is all that is re- 
quired from American citizen 
tourists, and usually not that. 
They tell tall stories in Canada 
of how subversive elements have 
used the war and the United 
States passport regulations to de- 
feat Canada’s tourist trade, In 
bars, barber shops, and other 
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A LABRADOR HARVEST. 


gathering down through 
the States, these elements are said 


places 


to have spread reports of a pick- 
eted Canada, in which food is se 


verely rationed, and the unwary 


visitor may be thrown into the 
army or even a concentration 
camp. American sportsmen have 


arrived at the border with their 
cars loaded with potatoes, bread- 
stuffs, and canned goods, explain- 
ing that they wanted to be certain 
of enough to eat. Unquestionably 
say Canadians, thousands of tour 
ists have not started out 
of such talk. You can put it down 
that Canada is doing her best to do 
well by her tourists. 

Mr. Towers, whom I have men- 
tioned, says the war budget for the 
fiscal year ending April 1, 1941, 
900 million dollars. Angus L. Mac- 
donald, Minister of National De- 
fense for Naval Services, says that 
the extent of Canada’s naval 
forces at the outbreak of hostili- 
ties was 1,700 officers and men and 
15 vessels, which have increased 
meanwhile to 10,000 men and 113 
ships. The next year will see an- 
other 100 ships added to the Navy, 


because 


IS 


he reports. James S. Duncan, 
Deputy Minister for Air, claims 
huge advances for the fliers in 
training, both in numbers and 
equipment. And other coérdinat- 
ing effort has matched this ter- 


rific pace all along the line. 
Canadian business is exactly as 
you would expect to find it. As 
war always does, it has brought a 
business rush, improved indices, 
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In the Dominion’'s oldest industry, it's cod and lobster on the At 
lantic side, salmon on the Pacific, and halibut on both 


Sport fishing’s prime in between 


mounting taxes, diminishing un 


employment, new construction 


records, expanded mining, manu 


) 


facturing, and transportation. But 


I 


shipping suffers, and poor, old 
stumbling gigantic agriculture 
tags along—slowly\ 


In Canada the wheat 


still 


is pegged at 70 cents, 


problem 


hangs around, and the price 


with a gov 
ernment processing tax of 15 cents 
a bushel The iverage ol 
farm prices has slight 
ly, according to the reports of tl 


reneral 
advanced 


1e 


Bank of Nova Scotia, but cannot 
show much improvement until 
consumption catches up with sup 
ply. Cheese and bacon are more 
in demand by Great Britain, ex 
ports of the latter having doui.ed 
according to reports dated Sep 
tember 9 Apple growers have 


lost their British market, and are 


presently handicapped. This is 
also true of other fresh fruits, 
canned fruits, vegetables, and to- 


bacco. But the apple crop is down 
a third, and the recent hurricane 
in the land of Evangeline has re- 
duced the surplus and _ stiffened 
the price. Meanwhile growers are 
cheered by the discovery of vita- 
min E in apple seeds, and are vis- 
ioning a new market. Butter and 
cattle have not been greatly affect 
ed in price, probably because the 
prices of these products were al- 
ready excellent in 1939 

But the spirit of Canada 
flected in the farmer there, possi- 
bly than 
Travellers notice that even in the 


is Te 


more in other classes 


THE MINER is Canad 
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nore formal polit 
the Don oO! than | 
States), has been ( Cee 
in the most recent elect 
to the point where it mo 
barrassing to the Libe t 
elves The ituatio use 
ponsibility and robs the polit 
of an alibi But the pp 
two legislative bodie hethe 
the Federal Governr O 
the Provinces, has beet ept 
to property interests, and In 
Federal Government, a 
ample, a Senator i 
rather than elected nd j 
pointed for life. Canadian 
to understand that the right 
work and save toward the pri 
owner hip ot prope rtv } the 
ereat and all-protective hu 
right While the owners] 
substantial propert) not ar 
pre ed qualification ro! 
ment as a Senator, distii 
attainment with honor is, a1 
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control of the individual are rec- 


ognized, but abject human sur 


render is not A bureau chief in 
the Government at Ottawa told m«¢ 


been ef 


that relief in Canada hi 
fected through localized control 
Moreover, he said, a relief client 
must establish his claim by sub- 
tantial work which is performed 


previou to payme nt. The work ij 


provided by the same orthodox 
agencies of local ibdivision 


constituted. elected. or appointed 


in times of prosperity or depre 
ion. No legitimate application 1 
denied but relief tatus 1 not 
made a happy lot either. When I 


asked him how the relief army re 
acted to this arrangement, he re- 
plied that they re. 
ily or were taken into custody. No- 
body starves, he said 
contributes, including the 
Nobody 

| 


abor in Canada also works by 


cted satisfactor- 


ey ery hody 
relief 


client ponges 


the national code of honor The 
tand their 
ustained public approval 
if labor is to hold its gains. Har- 
old Crabtree, president of the Can- 
adian Manufacturer’s As 


has boldly suggested that wartime 


leaders appear to under 


need of s 


ociation, 


industry be mobilized on a 24 

hour, seven-day-a-week basis syn 

cehronizing the work of capital and 

labor so that each can better make 
; 


To this la 


bor has responded by gladly fore- 


its own contribution 


going holidays, and expressing no 


dissent 
With 


labor’s aid, Munitions 


Minister C. D. Howe has an- 
nounced many new additions to 
the Dominion’s war plants. The 
latest include a new 8-million-dol- 
lar plant for ammonium nitrate, a 
new 7-million-dollar factory for 
antiaircraft artillery, and a 2'2- 
million-dollar rifle plant. New con- 
struction and enlargements now 
total more than 165 million dollars. 
Mr. Howe estimates the annual 
output of these plants may reach 
800 million dollars. 

Retail increasing 
rapidly, of course, in spite of the 
war policy of holding consumer 
prices down. This policy was 
stated by Graham Towers. War 
in Canada, he said, meant that a 
large part of the population, pos- 
siblvy 40 percent, was engaged in 
producing war materials. This 
left 60 percent to supply consum- 
er products. In the face of this 
situation, more people were work- 


business is 


ing and payrolls were larger. If 
all the wage earners were to try to 
spend more on consumption goods, 
he continued, there would be in- 
flation, “which takes away by 
means of prices that which it is 
impossible to give in goods.” This 
has been averted, he concluded, 
by taxation to finance the war and 
by persuading people to buy war 
savings bonds. 

Another time he said that Can- 
ada’s problem in the war is one of 
men, materials, and organization, 
rather than of finance. “The dol- 
lar sign is of secondary considera- 








tion. That. is .a 


statement. 


very broad 
The things which u 
derlie it are willingness to sac 
fice, to submit to control, to subn 
thousand-and-one thing 
which people are not so willing t 
accept in a democracy in peacs 


to a 


time.” Mr. Towers was speakin 
extemporaneously, but not off th 
record. 

Regardless of inflated prices, o1 
war or peace, an American new 
paperman could not fail to notic 
that Canadian retail 
would prosper better at all time 
except for a peculiar situation b 
which the Dominion fails to d 
velop daily newspapers. Weeklies, 
semiweeklies, and triweeklies are 
found in most communities run 
ning up to 20,000 population. Thi 
creates a situation by which so 
called national (manufacturers 
advertising must be placed in 
weeklies if full coverage is desired 
The governments also carry thei 
messages to the public by mean 
of extensive newspaper advertis 
ing, thereby keeping the publi 
correctly informed and avoidins 
headline misunderstanding. Ac 
cordingly, the publishers in small 
cities and towns have not felt the 
need of developing local retail ad 
vertising to meet their budgets 
For publishers and retailers alike, 
it’s an example of penny philoso 
phy. And for the consuming pub 
lic it causes loss of time and dollar 
efficiency. 

But with the war, and with the 
saving and concentration which 
are vital to its successful prosecu- 
tion, Canada does not neglect in- 
ternal development. The Journal 
of the Toronto Board of Trade 
makes a lead’ article of Stop That 
Smoke; also of Better Insurance 
Laws Planned for Canada, two na- 
tional objectives which are good 
for any country. Evidence, too, 
comes from a conversation with 
the enthusiastic (first) Deputy 
Minister of Highways for Ontario, 
R.M.Smith, [Continued on page 56] 


bu sine 


ELEVEN Rotarians were among the Ameri- 
can weekly newspaper editors who made 
the Canadian tour of which the author writes. 


Front row, left to right: Floyd J. Miller, 
Roval Oak, Mich.; Author Will Rose, Cam 
bridge Springs. Pa.: B. R. Gardner, State 
College, Pa.; Canadian Rotarian Harmon 
E. Rice, Huntsville, Ont.; C. W. Griswold, 
Columbiana. Ohio: George W. Averill, Bir- 
mingham, Mich.: Donald Sanders, Geneseo, 
N. Y. Rear row: W. Webb McCall. Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Mich.: D. Howard Moreau, Flemington, 
N. J.: Canadian Rotarian H. Alex MacLen 
nan, Hamilton, Ont.; James Lonergan, AIl- 
bion. N. Y.: Richard Lowe. Snrineville, N 
Y.: George J. Measer, Williamsville, N. Y. 
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But fot from the fleck Up 


By Arthur Peterson 


“Crippled children” has long been an 


“activity” of Rotary Clubs, each of 
which carries it on in ways it believes 


Typical of this is the 


Toledo, Ohio, 


most effective. 
Secretarial School which 


established for handicapped 


Rotarians 


young people, like the capable girl at 


the right. Fora moving account of re 


sults achieved, read on.—THE EDITORS 


HEN the administrators of Ameri- 
together these days, 
Toledo, Ohio, has 


learned to expect a certain question as 


can education get 
the delegate from 


a matter of routine. Sooner or later he 
will be asked about the Toledo Secre 
tarial School, a story which cannot pos 
told 


Rotary, 


sibly be without bringing in the 


name of traditional friend of 
crippled youth. 

Looking back over the four years that 
School has been in ex 


that the 


the Secretarial 
istence, Toledo Rotarians feel 
effort and funds expended upon the 
project have paid a rich dividend in hu 
man and civic returns. Ninety-eight 
graduates of the school not only have 
jobs, but are the especially valued em 
ployees of the businessmen who “took 
a chance” and added their names to the 
payroll sheet. 

It was 


that 


Annette 
urgency of her case 


Take, for instance, 
the terrible 
shed a vivid light upon the tragic situa- 
tion of crippled adolescents and led di- 
rectly to the founding of the Toledo 
school. 

Annette was the first to graduate and 
obtain a position. She is now success- 
fully 
the president of one of the largest dairy 
firms in Toledo. Recently her employer 
was asked what he thought of her as 


employed as private secretary to 


an employee. There is something for 


other businessmen to ponder in the 
back: “Annette 


surpasses by far the average office em- 


eight words he fired 
ployee.” 

Now for some background: 

In 1918 the Rotary Club of 
used its influence to obtain the found- 
ing of a grade school shaped to the spe- 
cial needs of the physically handicapped 
child. Here, from the first 
through the eighth, hundreds of young: 
sters enjoyed not only the benefits of 
the most modern and sympathetic train- 
ing, but also close personal association 
with Rotarians. Young lives that had 
been like drooping plants under a cruel 
sun were taught to face existence with 
courage, faith, and good humor. 

And one thing was hammered home: 


Toledo 


grade 
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able to get around so 


“You may not be 
fast as some people, but the real cripple 
is the one who is crippled from the necl 
up.” 
When 


nette was 


graduation day came and An 


ready for high school, that 


code was as much part of her as het 


own right hand Summer vacation 


passed in a fever of waiting for the da\ 


when she could matriculate as a high 


school freshman. “I can finish my educa 


tion,”’ she said. “I can train myself for 


the job I must have to be independent 


and happy 
Alas that such courage, such shining 
eved faith, should be tried in the merci 


crucible that awaited Annette in 


less 


September! For vears school busses 
had stopped at her door and strong arms 
had guided her safely to and from class 
rule had always 
For An 


there 


rooms where the first 
been consideration of others 
nette as a high-school freshman 
were no more walting busses, no more 
strong arms paid to help her. Through 
turbulent halls, and up and down con 
gested stairways, she had to make her 
perilous way alone. Early in the term 


she was caught in a rush between 
down to the 
The 
aftermath was seven weeks of hospital 


Annette kept up 


classes and was knocked 


hard tile of a corridor 


passage. 


beds and plaster casts. 


with her studies as best she could and, 


when the worst was over, went back 
to school. 
Again she was knocked down and 


again there was a long period of hos 
pitalization with expenses that took the 
starch out of the family’s 


And now Annette 


last bit of 
slender pocketbook. 


bowed her pretty head to failure. There 
was no money left. The chance of an 


other fall was too great a risk to be run 


Private tutoring was out of the question 





One day, on the street, Annette e1 
countered an old friend to whom ne 
poured out her trouble e wellin 
tears spilled from he eyes rhe 
friend was Harry Conl 
till is, the operator of the bus fleet that 
keep 1 connecting lit r een the 
handicapped youngste1 of Tole ind 
the Charle Feilbach Schoe rot Crippled 
Children 

Annette’s tragedy Vas cu in two 
Conlon Shouldered half of t and called 


his fellow Rotarians into counsel 

For weeks Conlon’s every pare mo- 
ment was given to a Canvass of pbusine 
men He found 75 busine men who 
igreed to hire handicapped oO iy peo 
ple But there was a provision—they 
would have to be trained, adequately 


trained, in business-office routine 
chool 


iltations 


This, of course, meant anothe) 


Con 


Toledo Rotary moved 


were held with board of education off 


cials and with M. B. Perrin, chief of the 
Rehabilitation Department of the State 


With funds to 


he weightiest 


state finance 


ot Ohio 


portion ol the expense 


with Rotary ingenuity to provide 


the necessary equipment, a training pro- 


gram was initiated Twelve students 


enrolled and a teacher who had a back 


ground of office experience was engaged 


to direct their training 


The first class went through the mill 
and on to good jobs, every one of them 


in nine months Best of all, Annette 


was the first to connect with a payroll. 


Her subsequent success was only to be 
expected. The Secretarial School counts 
such happy endings by the dozen. 


fake John. John has to go about on 


two crutches, but when he came to the 


Secretarial School, he had handicaps 


tnat \ the 


in which Engl 


much, much worse than 


son of a family 





not spoken, John had trouble with the 


language. Shorthand was beyond him; 
his spelling was decidedly not good. He 
as a fine bookkeeper, but his hand- 
writing was so bad that an auditor could 
never have read the books he kept 
John’s future was enigmatic up to the 


day an Elliott-Fisher bookkeeping ma- 


chine arrived at the school. John was 
attracted to it instantly—like steel to a 
magnet The day before an operating 


manual had arrived he had figured out 
the function of each of the keys and the 
ix-week course that followed was like 


child’s play to him. 


A. THE END of six weeks he took the 
Elliott-Fisher test and passed it with a 
grade of 100 percent The very next 
day the Toledo office of Elliott-Fisher, 
much impressed, called to offer a job 
which a Toledo company had asked 
them to fill. John has been working for 
the same company ever since. Better 
than that (all the Alger success stories 
haven't been written yvet!), he’s now the 
head of the bookkeeping department 
and the sole support of his family. 

Take Edwin. Discouragement rode 
Edwin's shoulders like the Old Man of 
the Sea all through his first four months 
in the Secretarial School. He could see 
so little hope for himself that he 
dropped out of school and very nearly 
outargued the teacher who called to 
persuade him to come back. Three 
weeks after Edwin's reluctant return he 
was interviewed for a switchboard and 
cost-figuring job—and got it. He has 
been working at the same place ever 
since and doing so well that he’s picked 
out a girl to be Mrs. Edwin! 

Take Alice Alice was one of the 
brightest students the school had, but, 
somehow or other, she could not keep 
the jobs for which she tried out on three 
different occasions. After a good deal 
of puzzling, Mrs. Julia Moody, the head 
teacher at the Secretarial School, dis- 
covered what Alice’s trouble was—a 
jaw-breaking last name which was as 
hard to spell as it was hard to pro- 
nounce. Alice was presented with a new 
last name and her next job interview 
hit the mark. Later she made a very 
advantageous change and married! 

Let us see how the Toledo Secretarial 
School works to produce these happy 
endings for young lives that might 
otherwise have been doomed to voca 
tional sterility and social dependency. 

Neither the school nor the students 
ask for special favors. “All we ask is an 
even break” easily states the working 
philosophy of the institution, its bene 
factors, and their friends of Rotary. No 
favors are asked. The students are se- 
lected on the basis of native ability and 
then they are trained to stand on their 
own feet in a competitive world. The 
school term is nine months and it is in 
session all year round. Teaching ap- 
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pointments are on the basis of practical 
business experience and pedagogical 
preparation. 

It is Mrs. Moody’s job not only to fur- 
ther the progress of each individual in 
the school, but also to interview busi- 
nessmen and seek positions which grad- 
uates could fill. The special ability of 
each student is discovered and devel- 
oped fully, but the training is so broad 
that graduates are given a working 
knowledge of all types of modern office 
equipment as well as training in type- 
writing, shorthand, bookkeeping, pen- 
manship, spelling, business English, and 
secretarial procedure. In the school’s 
philosophy it is not enough that the 
students should have an average train- 
ing—they must have a better-than-aver- 
age training. 

Practical work is found for the stu- 
dents to do. They undertake projects 
for the Rotary Club, the board of edu- 
cation, the Toledo Community Chest, 
and miscellaneous organizations. 

Handicapped though the students may 
be in some degree, all of them are able 
to move about easily and do all the 
work normally required of an office em- 
ployee. When an opening occurs in a 
firm, a teacher analyzes the proffered 





job to discover exactly what type o 
ability is required. The prospective e 
ployer is made to feel that there is | 
obligation on his part to keep a can 
date who does not please him. (CC 
sequently, little trouble is encounte) 
in placing candidates for job tryouts. 

Thanks to the State subsidy, the tra 
ing at the school is given without cha) 
to students and all materials are f 
nished. Out-of-town students often a 
sent to the school by smaller Rota 
Clubs, which provide funds for ro 
and board during the period of trainin; 

Working hand-in-hand with the scho 
and the Rotary sponsors are the me 
bers of the Toledo Secretarial Societ 
an organization of graduates of 
school. Small wonder, considering 
miracles that the school has wrought 
their own lives, that the members of th: 
Secretarial Society should state the 
first aim to be this: “To promote and 
encourage the establishment of similar 
schools in other communities in ord 
that the physically handicapped young 
men and women of these communities 
might benefit.” 

Toledo businessmen will say the rest 
of it: “The kids aren’t the only ones 
who benefit.” 
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Contest Ends! ‘Scoopy’ ‘t Will Be! 


Ove: OYEZ! and a couple of arfs! 
Be it hereby known that from this day 
forth The Scratchpad Man’s dog shall be 
known as “Scoopy”! So spake the judges 
of the contest to name him. 

Warren C. Sigwald, age 9, submitted 
the winning name (on the postal card 
reproduced below). He’s $5 richer now. 

Warren had stout competition. Ex- 
actly 107 young sons and daughters of 
Rotarians (to whom the Office-Dog-Nam- 
ing Contest was limited) sent 218 sug- 
gestions. Three different youngsters 
wrote that the dog should be named 
“Scoop’”—which the judges deemed the 
second-best name. Each received $2: 
Helen Heath, daughter of N. P. Heath, 
Shreveport, Louisiana; Stewart Grace, 





14, son of C. S. Grace, Downey, Califor- 
nia; Scott Matthews, 10, son of D. S. 
Matthews, Stockton, California. 

“Snooper,” said the judges (the edi- 
torial staff of THE RoTARIAN), was the 
third-best name. Four submitted it and 
each won $1: Eugene B. Karbach, 14, 
son of E. L. Karbach, Nyack, New York; 
Ann Belyea, 16, daughter of L. N. 
Belyea, Potsdam, New York; Shirley, 
Simmons, daughter of Vin Simmons, 
McPherson, Kansas; Earl Nelson, Jr., 
son of Earl Nelson, Spring City-Royers 
ford, Pennsylvania. 

Thanks for your good help, young 
friends. Now why not look across the 
page and see what our snoopy friend, 
Scoopy, is up to this month.—EbITors. 
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The Scratchpad Man Hobnobs with €! Paso Hobbyists 


4a 
INCH UF yore saddle, pard! Yore there. Get the storv. Get photos. Get 


¢ ( sSked i é { 
a-ridin’ tonight!” It was my Editor your saddlebags packed, and get goin ' Wve vw hoor een 
speaking. I was off in a cloud of ‘Yippies!” and ese veal 
“Whar to, boss?” I came back in afte pullin’ leathe for a spell, I tiee \ of f¢ oe | , 
a Texan drawl as synthetic as his ip Hotel Paso Del Norte Lunch was celebrated thi ; 
“Daown to Bar Rotary Ranch in El over and things were already under wa\ \ i. t) ‘ 
Paso on the Rio Grandy,” he answered, Up and wn the length of the roof-ga) he yhotos pe 
shifting his “chaw” (of Spearmint) en ballroon mall « ste of me The fe Rota f ’ ; 
thoughtfully to his other cheek pored ove wothed exhibits like iudges report hobbi« er , ; 
“Listen hyar,” I broke in, thumbs it an art sho the Grindstone ¢ 
hooked in belt, “why don’t we cut out \ plastic surgeon was exhibiting a ‘ , , 
the drama and get down to facts?” sculpture of Club President Orville E $20 for the Red ( 
He grinned. “All right. Here’s the Egbert \nother Rotarian had some of \ ‘ 
story: Next Thursday noon the 15? Ro his racing greyhounds on display \n é O 
tarians of El] Paso, Texas, are going to other told me how long it took to build Rota ( ‘ 
corral all their hobbyhorses in their the intricate model steam engine he was St é ( 
regular meeting place and stage a hobby showing—under glass. Others beamed les Y é | 
show. Every kind of hobby ‘nag’ from modestly over their wood carvings, etc] fora v) ‘ 
amateur movies to cactus culture will ings, salon prints, book collections, pot ere | r 1) ) 
be on display. I want you on hand ted plants, and fishing tackle Golly | Si \ 


AN EXHIBIT of etchings by Dry-Goods Merchant Irving Schwartz stops The Scratchpad Man—but he moves on, on the next page 
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ETCHER SCHWARTZ, Program Chairman, hap- 
pens to be a pipe fancier also and lately has 
sported the new chromium-plated models. The 
pipe on which you see him taking a wary puff 
is a hyperbolic imitation, a gift from his Club. 
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WILLARD KLINE needed no barker at his exhibit. _ COWBOYS still ride range round El Paso, great cattle market of west Texas, but ‘dude 





When he “revved up” his gas-motored model air- ranchers” perpetuate the color of their tradition. Dean Carpenter, the man in the Stet- 
plane--which is said to need two men to hold— _ son, is a dude rancher by profession and hobby. His exhibit was a list of the Club’s 
he had everyone's ear. He’s in broadcasting by horsemen and a costly saddle. ... Boys work's the hobby of Harry Markham (far left, be- 
cay. No need to ask what he does after hours. low). His exhibit, therefore, was a lad from each of four local organizations for boys. 
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CROWDS scrutinized every item. Interest 
seen here was typical of that at all booths. 

. (Below) Rotarian Radioman Karl Wyler 
microphone in hand) puts President Egbert 
on the air. They discuss Dr. Egbert’s deep- 
sea-fishing, films, “big hit’ of the show. 








GETTING MILK from dairy to doorstep is the 
daily routine of William Smith (below), but 
he has a flair for poetry, philosophy, and 
song leading. You see him in the last role, 
putting hobbyists through their vocal paces. 
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KNOWN WIDELY in dog-racing circles, ‘Burning Hips” was Barry Hagedon's chief exhibit 
The fleet greyhound (whose icy aloofness our dog Scoopy seems unable to break) has won 
its master, a funeral director, many a trophy. . .. (Below) A “ham’s” international-contact map 
is The Scratchpad Man's last stop. The exhibitor is Rotarian Kline, two-hobby man shown on 
the opposite page with one of his model airplanes. Therewith our reporter called it a day 
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COMMENT ON NEW BOOKS AND THINGS BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS = 





ERE ARE suggestions to parent 
who wish to buy ome good ne l 
dren books for Christma 

First and foremost ill you 
tention to a huge volume of S44 page 
called A World of Storie for Cl ire) 
with the secondary title of A Library of 
the Great Fairy Tales, Fo fa a 
Legends of the World. This is edited by 
Barrett H. Clark, a first-rate crith ind 
professional anthologist, and M. Jagen 
dort There has never been anything 


of this kind before: it is a huge colle 


tion of fairy stories from all nations and 


ali times Every one of them should in 
terest children, and I believe their pat 
ents and hundreds of adults will be glad 
to see such a variety in so convenient a 
form 

Second, a fairy tale, beautifully writ 
ten, and one that I recommended in a 
previous number of this magazine,* is 
The Daughters of the Stars, by Mary 
Crary The illustrations are master- 
pieces, and while the children cannot 
help loving the book because of the 
story, others will appreciate it because 
of the admirable literary style 

Third, Paul Titus Gilbert (see Epistle 
of Paul to Titus), one of America’s best 
columnists, humorists, and characte 
makers, has created a character for chil 
dren called Bertram, who is an addition 
to the imaginative and humorous popula 
tion of the world. The new book about 
Bertram Bertram’s T) p to the Nort] 
Pole is one of his most delightful. 

Fourth, The lmerican Mother Goose. 
by Ray Wood, with a foreword by John 
\. Lomax and illustrations by Ed Har 
gis. John A. Lomax knows more about 
the folklore of America than almost any 
one else; and I myself have been and am 
immensely grateful to him for his collec 
tion of cowboy songs and for his singing 
of the same It is natural, therefore, 
that the author of this book, coming 
himself from Texas, should have asked 
Mr. Lomax to write a few words of intro 
duction These little verses, rhymes, 
riddles, and songs, Mr. Wood heard and 
learned when he was a boy in Arkansas, 
and they are now well called The Ame)? 
can Mother Goose Thus, while these 
bits of metrical humor with the pictures 
will delight children, they form, in my 
opinion, a valuable addition to native 


American productions 


*See September, 1940, RoTARIAN, 


Fifth: The giraffe does not even have 
to try to be funny He is impossibly 
funny. The cat is so beautiful, so digni 
fied, so profoundly serious in expres- 

on, that the humorous aspect is caused 

the incongruity of such gravity ona 
mere cat; while the giraffe cannot be 
taken seriously: he is all out of propor 
ion. I have an especial reason for lik 
ing giraffes, because in Ringling Broth- 
ers’ and Barnum & Bailey’s marvellous 
circus I became well acquainted with 
the giraffe Edith, who received the food 
I gave her with a sentimental expres- 
sion; she seemed also quite proud of her 
child, born last Spring. 

Well, in Osa Johnson's fine book, I 
Varried Adventure, already praised in 
this magazine,* we learn a good deal 
about giraffes; and here comes just the 
book for children. It is called Raffy and 
the Honkebeest. The story is by Rita 
Kissin and the pictures by Charles E. 
Bracker. Almost the first one reminds 
me of Edith talking to her child. Gi 
raffes can run at great speed; and this 
book is an account of a race between the 
giraffe and the automobile. 

Sixth: How to Train Your Owner, by 
Sniejok, as told to and photographed by 
William and Neill Dingledine, not only 
will give delight to almost any and 
every child, but also is full of just the 
information needed. The book is sup- 
posedly written by the Arctic dog Snie- 
jok, whose picture is the frontispiece. 
But it is full of suggestions for showing 
how to bring up a dog to do a variety 
of tricks. The pictures are fine and the 
text is extremely clever. 

Seventh: Everyone must have ob- 
served the tremendous rise in popular- 
ity of the cat—as a subject for the cam 
era, for stories, and for essays. Nearly 
every rotogravure part of a newspaper 
that I see has marvellous photographs 
of cats; and the number of illustrated 
books about them is a sign of the times 
Puss in the Zoo, by Helen Thurston 
Monahan, with photographs by the au- 
thor, will certainly charm both children 
and their older relatives. There are 
plenty of pictures, but in this instance 
the text is perhaps more important than 
the photographs, for it is a complete 
short novel. The secondary title is The 
idventures of Gally, Golly, and Kaptain 
Kid at the Zoo. And they are humor- 
ously exciting. 


Right: Bowling, by Joe’ Falco 
(world’s undefeated match-game boy 


ng champion) and Murray Goodma) 


Now here is a thin volume, fully illu 
trated with photographs, for the whol 


} 


family—father, mother, and chil 


rel 
Bowling is an enormously popula 

door sport, the idea being that “no on 
is too old or too young to bowl.” O 
ladies, rugged individualists in the 30 
and babies can all go to it. Every pic 
ture faces a page of advice, from tec] 


nical details to bowling etiquette. And 
all the rules and regulations are given 
Ninth: Kittens and Cats, by Michael 
Joseph, illustrated from photographs by 
Hedda Walther. Although this book is 
two years old, it ought to live forever. 
I have never seen a more beautiful or 
more irresistible collection of cat pic- 
tures than in this small quarto, so thin it 
can be carried in the pocket. Every cat 
lover will be excited, and even cat haters 
may love cats after seeing these pic- 
tures. Under every cat face there is a 
line the cat is supposed to be saying, 
which proves what a variety of expres- 
sions cats can show. Here are some 
samples: “I can see pictures in the fire.” 
“We like a nap after meals.” “I wish 
I hadn’t had that second plate of rice 
pudding.” Perhaps the best one is, “Did 
I hear you say you're going to get a 
puppy?” Grateful as I am to the author, 
I do not agree with him when he says, 
“My favorite is the Siamese.” No, I like 
much better what I call the “grocery- 
store cat,”” a huge 
common or gar- 
den cat, stretched 
out on the top of 
a sugar barrel. 
Tenth: Last but 
not least—People 
of Note (pun), by 
Laurence McKin- 
ney, with pic- 
tures by Gluyas 
Williams, has as 
its secondary title 
A Score of Sym- 
I hope this Symphony 
will Seemfunny (sorry) to hundreds of 
others, as it certainly does to me. This 
little book is crowded with humor, and 
is written in verse. The table of con- 
tents gives one a good idea of the treat 
in store—Prelude: The Strings, contain- 
ing six poems, each with a full-page 


phony Faces. 
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The Woodwinds, 
four; then Per- 


comic picture: then 
five; then The Brasses 
cussion, two; then 
ENCUMBRANCES OF THE STAGE 
1. The Wagnerian Soprano 
2. Piano Virtuoso. 
3. The Mixed Chorus. 
and, finally, POSTLUDE. 
\n interesting thing about this book 
though it is laughable in lines and in 
, 


pictures, the child ana everyone else 


ho is not a musician can learn fron 
e complete make-up of the orchestra 
individual contributions ¢ 


th the f the 


parate instruments. The brilliant tech 
igque of the verses may be seen by the 
following: 

The Conductoo 
7 s Backward Man, this View Obstruc 
Is known tous as the CONDUCTOR 
He beats the 


{ 


ind sometimes they keep up with him. 


time with grace and vim 
But though they're eloquent and snappy 
Conductors always seem unhappy 

Their strange grimaces on the podium 
Suggest bicarbonate of sodium, 

Vay be, perhaps, the proper diet 

To keep their inner fires quiet. 

They have to think up countless capers 
To keep them in the daily papers 
Which help them in financial strictures 
Or fit them for the motion pictures 
Conductors worry all the while 

That's why they bow, but never smile 

Krank Sullivan’s comment, printed on 
the inside of the jacket, is a worthy 
contribution to the ensemble: 

“In the opinion of one who was on the 
shady side of 30 before he discovered 
that a podium was not a kind of fiddle, 
rhymed cues by Mr 
how to tell the instruments from the 
players will fill nothing less than a 
Long-Felt Want. Asa poet, Mr. McKin 
nev swings a wicked meter. I read and 
.. I plan to learn 
heart and recite them at the 


these McKinney on 


enjoyed these verses. . 
them by 
top of my voice at Carnegie Hall when 


\\ 






THE rescue party ar- 
rives!—an_illustra- 
tion from Bertram’s 
Trip to the North 
Pole, by Gilbert. 
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have wri c i poem in ousands é 
of (so-called ) erlo Ve $ Not only 
did it rea the hearts and minds ot that 
hundreds of thousands of Americans convicts 
but, apart from its humor, it expressed the 
the peculiar curse that has always hung tol of 
over humanity \t the precise moment nele 
when the crowd looked for a glorious Oo . e 
masterpiece of bat music, the mighty one re 
Casey struc out 1 fine 

\s Julian Hawthorne used to say, ince 
there is nothing so stupid as Destiny majo 
As the optimist Browning remarked, at that the 
the precise moment when the poet at are 
his desk in an ardor of original com both the 
position, invokes the Muse for Fire, he Vict 
receives ice Why is it that our abilit nde 
to do anything is in inverse proportiot 
to our desire? Any duffer can practice i r1"¢ 
on the putting green and sink nine tl 
thousand putts i iccession at a dis frie 
tance ot two feet, et the rreatest pro If 
fessionals have missed a short putt vel 
when a championship depends on mak profe 
ing it Whv could I walk on a narrow is to 
plank if it were lying on the ground and tie the 
not dare to do it if it were 300 feet above CC mple te 
the ground? Why don’t surgeons oper- rame 
ate on members of the family? The ecice 
psychology of Casey at the Bat is pel courage 
fect. whicl is why it 1 = the bell i race wa 
every mind We laugh at it, but we Co] 
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A DULAC “masterpiece” from The Daughters 
of the Stars, a fairy tale by Mary Crary 


olas Murray Butler's latest volume of h 


icross the Busy Years, Recol 


memo 


ections and Reflections, No. II, is sure] 
the mo interesting t far. Comment 
in in th magazine on the preceding 
book, I said he was almost unique in 


having been a delegate to 14 successive 


Republican national convention 


within these present pages he is again 


almost unique in having met intimately 
nearly all the famous public men in Eu 
rope Here are recorded long conversa 
tions with King Albert, Asquith, Bal 


Briand, 
l 


remember! He 


four, Birrell, Stresemann, 


bryce; see how many famous names ; 


phabetically you can 


aw them and he knew them all.” Dr. 


Butler writes me that it is unfortunate 


that war conditions will 


make it impossible probably for my 


friends in England or the English read 


ing public to get knowledge of the sev 
eral important happenings in British 


constitutional history which are here re 


corded and told for the first time. These 
include Haldane’s first and very famous 
Visit to Berlin, and the British Consti 


tutional Conference of 1910, hitherto 


ke pt entire lv secret at \squith’s Injun¢ 

tion The only surviving members, ex 
cept myself, are Lord Crewe and Lloyd 
George They both told me that 30 
vears having elapsed, it would not only 
be permissible but important that I 
should describe the Conference What 
| have written, therefore, is news both 


Britain and elsewhere. 
the 

Juiy, 
Prime 
which the phrase ‘Bri 


Nations’ 


in Great 


“There is also important meeting 
1921, with Lloyd 


Ministers of the 


at Chequers in 
George and the 
Dominions, at 


Commonwealth of was hit upon 


to succeed that of the British En pire 
The Statute of Westminster in 1931 
wrote this into public law 

Dr. Butler, when I asked him some 


thing about Admiral Von Tirpitz, told 
me that at a dinner party given in Rome 
some vears ago by Marchese Misciattelli, 


a great friend of Mussolini, he happened 


44 








to be sitting next to the daughter of Von 
the wife of the 
She said, 


Tirpitz, who was then 
German Ambassador to Italy. 
1, Dr 


ever met 


Ol Butler, my father told me that 


if | you to tell you that if he 
had met and talked with you in 1911, or 
someone like-minded with you, the war 
might never have happened.” 
Americans should be grateful to Presi- 
writing this autobiog 


dent Butler for 


raphy, for it is an addition to history 

ok * oe 
Life is an interesting book 
John O Dallas, 


Texas, in which he discusses with vigo1 


Image of 
by Professor Beaty, of 
many aspects of contemporary life and 
letters. He has a good name for a very 
familiar attitude in American novels and 
other books, decadent sentimentalism. 
That 
Vice and Men. The third chapter deals 


the Didactic,” 


describes accurately books like Of 


with “The Revolt against 
which is evident, but this tendency is by 
Adult 


more influenced by reflections of life and 


no means wholly bad. minds are 


character, as in Tolstoy’s great novel 


jnna Karenina, than they are by direct 
exhortation. And while there are many 


things in modern literature and other 
forms of art that I thoroughly dislike, 
I am absolutely opposed to a censorship. 
It would certainly do more harm than 
good, and for obvious reasons. 
Particularly interesting and valuable 
is Chapter IV, “The 
House of Culture.” This is original in 
respect, and while many would 


violently disagree with the pieces of lit- 


Tottering Block 


every 


erature Professor Beaty would discard, 
it would be well if for the average man 
who wishes to be familiar with master- 
list 
His remarks on the radio as an 


pieces, a more selective could be 
made. 
instrument of education and culture are 
particularly good. The greatest surprise 
to me in this book is his statement that 
the Norman Conquest (1066) was a bad 
thing for England. 
* * a 

The greatest event in the theater dur- 
ing the closing months of 1940 is the 
coalition of Helen Hayes and Maurice 
Evans in Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. 
One of the most hopeful signs of the 
times is the revival of interest in Shake- 
speare. He was not only the supreme 
poet of all ages, but he was also the su- 
preme playwright. Mr. 
that—if it needed proving—in giving for 
the first time in the WeStern Hemi- 
sphere the complete version of Hamlet. 


Evans proved 


Helen Hayes is so consummate an artist 
and has such unlimited power of mag- 


netic attraction that I am delighted to 
see her in Shakespearean comedy. She 
has occasionally made a trivial play 


seem far better than it really was; and 


now to see her genius in acting dis- 
played in the world’s greatest genius of 
playwriting is something for which to 
be immensely thankful. Seldom indeed 


does the ideal appear—but what could 








be closer to the ideal than Shakespe; 


ale 


acted by Miss Hayes and Mr. Evans a) 
Margaret Webster? 
not forget to 


directed by 
And do 
Sherw ood's 


see Robert 


magnificent 
Shall Be No Night. 


drama Thi 


* * * 
I have seen all the great magici 
but I have never seen any stage ey 


bition of magic, sleight of hand. et 


equal to what “Dante” is at this mome 
doing nightly in New York. Two hoi 
and a half of miracles only faintly 


scribes it. 


* * * 
The most exciting motion picture 
have seen for a year is Kit Cars: 


Exciting every instant. Furthermor 


every American should see it, to kes 
in his memory what his country’s pi 
neers had to endure to make the Unite 
States a place of freedom. 
* x * 
Books mentioned, publishers and prices 
A World of Stories for Children Edit 


by Barrett H. Clark and M. Jagendo 
Bobbs-Merrill. $5.—The Daughters of 
Stars Mary Crary. Hatchard’s $15 


Bertram’s Trip to the North Pol Paul ‘I 
Gilbert. Rand McNally. $1.—The Americ 
Mother Goose. Ray Wood. Stokes S15 
—Raffy and the Honkebeest. Rita Kiss 
Messner. $2.—How to Train Your Ow) 
Sniejok. Illustrated by William and Ne 
Dingledine. Macmillan. $1.75.—Puss in t 
Zoo. Helen T. Monahan. Greystone Pres 
$1.75.—Bowling. Joe Falcoro and Murr 
Goodman. A. S. Barnes. $1.—Kittens a 
Cats. Michael Joseph. Whitman Publishi: 
Co., Racine, Wis. $1.—People of Note. La 


rence McKinney. Dutton. $1.—Across the 
Busy Years, Il Nicholas Murray . Butler 
Seribner. $3.75.—Jmage of Life John O 
Beaty. Thomas Nelson. $2 


MEET Kaptain Kid, whose adventures at the 
zoo are related by Helen Thurston Monahan 
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§ ror-PRESS IThkM: William J. 
Camarata, of the Verona, N. J., Rotary 
Club, is the first, and possibly only, 
Rotarian to hold the’ first number 
drawn in the defense selective draft. 
He was No. 158 in the Verona district. 

Farm Secretary. Recently inducted 
into honorary membership of the Ro 
tary Club of Logansport, Ind., 
WICKARD, Secretary of the 
Department of Agricul- 
place at a 


Was 
CLAUDE R. 
States 
ture His induction 
meeting at which he 
was speaker of the 
day. RorariaAN WICK- 
aRD lives near Logans- 


United 
took 


port. 


Posthumous Honor. 
The name of an annu- 
al competition held 
for the first time last 
Fall and sponsored by 
the alumni association 
of the National In- 
stitute for Commercial 





Trade Or- 
ganization Executives honors the mem- 


and 


ory of a Past President of the Rotary 
Club of Chicago, the late JoHN N. VAN 
DER VRIES. He was manager of the 
northern central division of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
and was the founder of the National 
Institute. 


Topping Idea. “Captain Silvertop,” 
better known as CROMBIE (LOWER CASE) 
ALLEN, of the Rotary Club of Ontario, 
Calif., is one of Rotary’s globe-trotting- 
est Rotarians. Some weeks ago he 
crossed Canada. Whenever he changed 
an American $10 bill, he received 11 
Canadian dollars. (That’s the rate of 
exchange, as WILL Rose explains else 
where in these pages.) But he clidn't 
pocket that extra dollar. Invariably he 
gave it to the Canadian Red Cross or to 
some other similar agency. This story 
Charles E. 


BROTHER PRESIDENTS: Left, 


Poole, President of the Brookings, So. Dak., 
Club, and brother M. J. Pool, President of 
the Algona, Iowa, Club—both serving this 
year in the 119th and the 132nd Districts. 
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comes from the Secretary of the Rotary 
Club of Winnipeg, Man., in 
“The Captain” left one of the 


the Red Cross 


whose hands 


bills for 


Men and Views 


Stairs): IM 


(On the Rotary 
MEDIATE PAST INTERNATIONAI 
Water D. HEAp, 


presented to 


PRESIDENT looking at 
the B. F. Goodrich award 
him at the New York Fair 


guished service to our country as Presi 


“for distin 


dent of Rotary International ‘ Ro 
TARIAN JOHN STERLING, Of Watertown, 
N. Y., is 90 years old, but still has daily 


duties! 
membership after 24 years’ activity 

RovTaRiaAn R. O. Scort, of the Shanghai, 
China, Club, showing pictures of the Ro 
tary Toy Hospital, where 6,600 toys are 
annually 
of which he is Chairman, to Rorarian 
B. E. ARNTZEN, 1905 veteran member of 
the Chicago Club Add to the list of 
‘Hit “Em Hard! 
October issue 
ROTARIAN), the 
name of ROTARIAN 
Harry W. HUGHES, 
track and 
football alt ( 
State 


He recently accepted honorary 


repaired and distributed, and 


long-term coaches (se¢ 
in the 


of TH 


coacn oi 
‘olorado 
College for the 
past 50 years For 
20 years RoTarian T 
W. BREWER has not 
meeting of 





missed a 


Sterling his Club first as a 
charter member of the 
Lehighton, Pa., Ro- ‘ 
tary Club, and _ late 
as a member of the 
Hazleton, Pa., Club 
In 1935-36 he served 


the old District 51 as 
Governor. Now, retil 
ing to his son’s farm, 
his oniy regret is that 
he gives up his classi 
fica‘ion in Rotary 

that of railroad trans 





Scott 


portation 


UNITED STATES 
HULL at the recent 
conference of Ministers 
Past DIsTRIC'1 
publisher of the 


Honors. Assistant to 
SECRETARY Of 
Havana, Cuba, 


of Foreign 


STATI 
\ffairs was 
GOVERNOR BIKNEY IM! 
Columbus (Miss.) Commercial Dispatch 


He was appointed to the post by Presi 


DENT FRANKLIN LD. ROOSEVELT. The 
new second vice-president of the Phil 
ippine Medical Association is Dr. Sixto 
Y. Orosa, of the Bacolod Rotary Club 


Members of the Bangkok, Thailand, 
Rotary Club recently held a banquet in 
honor of PAST VICE-PRESIDENT PRINCE 
VARNVAIDYA, who has beén elevated by 
his Majesty the King Emperor to the 
rank of Phra Ong Chao. 

New president of the Wisconsin Bank 











THIS PAINTING is the work of Alf Evans, an 
employee of Rotarian Hayden Macdonald, of 
the Oshawa, Ont., Canada, Club In it 
he has tried to express the service of Rotary 
to crippled children and the joy brought 
kel \ssociation is MAx Srirec, cashier 
and executive officer of the Dairyman’ 
State Bank of Clintonville, Wi 


Umpire at the Ninth Corp \re 
wa games was KENNETH A. KEVERI 
reserve captain and Secretary of the 
Carl wad, Calif., Rotary Club Light 
line struck twice when Dr. Matcort 


1. MaAcEKACHERN, of the Chicago Rotar 
Club, winner of last vea award of 
\merican’ Hospital A 


like-titled award 


from the 


merit 
sociation, received a 
from the American Conere of Physical 
Therapy for 1940 The Rotary Club 
of Wheeling, W. Va., did its own honot 
ing when it elected RoBert l.UKe an hon 
gnition of 21 veal 


the Rota 


orary member in rece 
member of 


The 


of service as a 


orchestra Progressive Educa 


tion Association elected CARLETON WASH 
BURNE, of the famed Winnetka (lIll.) 
school system, as president He | i 
15-vear member of the Winnetka Ro 


tary Club 


\ salute to veteran 
H. D. Jone President 
of the Rotary Club o 
Graham, N. C he 
new national com 
mander of the “Blue 
and Gray Associa 
tion,” veterans of the 





29th 
World 


Division of 


War days 





Hughes 


Where They Meet. 
Of the 3,500 Rotary Clubs in the United 
States and Canada, ap 


Brewer 


proximately 50. per 
cent hold their week 
lv meetings in hotels 
Forty percent meet 
in such places as 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A 
dining-rooms, commu- 
nity special 
Rotary Club rooms, 
and restaurants. Ten 
percent meet, eat, and 





centers, 











Photo Nelidoff 


PRESIDENT PEREIRA (above) on his West- 


ern trip, at Pasadena, Calif.; below, inter- 
viewed by Capt. E. D. C. Herne for Mutual 
Broadcasting System President Pereira 
also spoke over two more major chains 
speak in church annexes or dining 
rooms. A statistician in Rotary’s Secr 
tariat ferreted out these facts—to assist 
an author who wanted to know where 


Rotarians eat 


A. N. ROBERTs, 
Mattoon, IIl., 


record of 


Song-Leader Record. 
of the Rotary’ Club of 
claims he 15-year 
HENRY HUMMELL, Of Robinson, Ill. (Oc- 
tober issue), since he has run up a total 
of 16 years as a song leader Four of 
Hillsboro, Ill., and 12 
KARL Mil 
abandoned his rec- 


tops the 


were at 
Mattoon 


these 
years at However, 
LER tops this, as he 
ord after 181% years to serve the Dodge 
Rotary Club as President 


City, Kans., 








THIS COMMUNITY center (above) is the gift 
of Rotarian Charles A. Evans, of Vandalia, 
lll, to the youth of that city. (Below 

Honorary Rotarian Josephus A. Daniels, U. S. 
Ambassador to Mexico, the Mexican and 
American consuls at Laredo and Nuevo La 
redo at the border-town Laredo Rotary Club 

















and Rotary as an international Director. 
Since then he has two more 
years, to top the record, so far, with a 
total of nearly 21 years. He is judge of 
the 3list Judicial District Court, and 
contributes to the symposium-of-the- 
month in this issue (pages 19-21). 


added 


) 


Exchange Wanted. Dr. Miecto Azr- 
vepo, son of MARIO FRANCA AZEVEDO, of 
the Sao Paulo, Brazil, Rotary Club, gradu- 
ated from the Medical School of the Uni- 
versity of Rio de Janeiro this year. His 
father would like to have him study in 
the United States, and would prefer 
that he live with a Rotarian; in ex- 
change, ROTARIAN AZEVEDO offers MIECIO’S 
home to that Rotarian’s son for study 
in Brazil. Dr. Miecio is 24 years old. 
If interested, write to PRESIDENT ArR- 
MANDO DE ARRUDA PEREIRA, 35 East Wack- 
er Drive, Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 





Long Service. Another entrant in the 
long-time song-leader contest is R. AL- 
BERT GUEST, of the Springfield, I1., Ro- 
tary Club. However, his song leading 
is secondary; his regular job for the 
past 25 years has been that of accom- 
panist, and his song 
leading is an addition- 
al chore when the reg- 
ular leaders are ab- 
gent. ... . A charter 
member of the Lock 
Haven, Pa., Rotary 
Club, JosEPpH A. SIMON 
completed a year as 
President and 15 years 
of 100 percent attend- 
ance at the close of 
last Rotary year. 
For ten of those years 
he was a member of 
the Pennsylvania 
State Legislature, but 
managed to combine 
perfect attendance 
and his duties. 


Photo: Grit 


Guest 





Dan’l Boone 1940. 
Old “bar” shootin’ 
and _ coonskin-capped 
Daniel Boone of pioneer times “wasn’t 
in it” compared with his descend- 
ant ROTARIAN GEORGE N. Boone—on the 
matter of covering ground. Why, a few 
weeks back, ROTARIAN Boone packed his 
family in his car, struck out from home 
in East Pasadena, Calif., and, before get- 
ting back, travelled 11,000 miles. 
ing the continent on this educational ex- 
pedition, the family visited 31 different 
States, photographed 15 State capitols 
and the national capitol. At Boone's 
Mill near Roanoke, Va., R@rariAN Boone 
checked up on his genealogy with rela- 
tives there. Incidentally, he made up 
his Rotary Club attendance each week 
en route. 


Simon 


Cross- 


Presidential Travels. The travel 
plans of ARMANDO DE ARRUDA PEREIRA, 
President of Rotary International, are 
necessarily changeable, as are the sched- 
ules of the boats he plans to take. After 
a visit with the San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
Rotary Club, PRESIDENT PEREIRA left for 
a West coast tour that included visits 
to San Bernardino, Beverly Hills, Los 





Angeles, and San Jose, Calif.; Ogden, 
Utah; Butte, Mont.; and Seattle, Wash., 
before returning to Rotary’s headquai 
ters in Chicago and thence to his home 
in Brazil. 


Prayer. “While the American heart 
is already bowed low in earnest prayer, 
writes RoTARIAN I. T. SMITH, of Windsor 
N. C., in submitting the 
“maybe this little poem in song, ringing 
out in prayerful harmony, might help 
bit to bring the soul of America to 
fuller consciousness of duty ... and t 
It is his own con 


following 


the cause of peace.” 
position. 
America’s Prayer for Peace 
(Sing to the tune of America) 
Eternal God, to Thee, 
We come in unity, 
Praying for peace: 
May every voice that rings, 
Vay every soul that sings, 
May every heart that speaks 
Cry out for peace. 
May all the strife that wrings 
The hearts of men and kings, 
O God, be stilled! 
May peace, goodwill to men, 
All human carnage end; 
May every nation bow 
To Thy goodwill. 
lf we must fight, O Lord, 
For life and liberty, 
God lead us still! 
And may the battle win 
For peace eternally, 
And warring nations come 
To know Thy will. 
To Thee, O God, for truth, 
For peace and liberty, 
We pray and sing: 
May all the world be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Command it by Thy might. 
Great God, our King! 
(Copyright, 1940) 


Land-Grant Colleges. Dean and direc- 
tor emeritus of the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Missouri, 
FREDERICK B. MuUMForRD, an honorary 
member of the Rotary Club of Columbia, 
Mo., has recently published his study 
on the land-grant college movement. He 
has been associated with these institu- 
tions for 50 years. 


ROTARIANS at the Cincinnati Convention 
of 1916 received this greeting from the 
Hoosier poet laureate. It was written at 
the request of Indianapolis Rotarians on be- 
half of all Indiana members, to all others 


To fhe Rotarians: 
Greatings and felicitations,-- 


If a word of congratulation may be 
ajidressed to you, may I say that The Ro- 
tarians, collectively and individually -- 
have struck the target-center of my ideal 
of what a club should be, For there 
sit artist, minister and business man, not 
feeling sorry for each other in the least, 
but instead, heartily applauding Art, 
Square Dealing toward God and man, and 
Enterprise, «il three alike, each happy 
fellow betting on the other as just his 
kind of a man. 


On behalf of the Hoosiers may | con- 
vey the salutations and fervent best wishes 
in the immortal words of Dickens, "God 
bloss us every one,” 


Loyally and fraternally yours, 


THE ROTARIAN 














Mr. Claus Wears 
the Wheel 


= everyone knows it: the 
chubby old saint of children sees all 
ind knows all. A bit of Mr. Claus’ om- 
niscience would serve us well right now, 
for with it we’d know at a glance what 
is going on in the hundreds, perhaps 
housands, of meetings where Rotarians 
are planning their Christmas activities 
or 1940 

But, without that power, we can at 
east look at what Rotary Clubs did 
last year—and assure ourselves. that 
thev are doing the same things or 
hings just as cheering this yea) For 
instance, 2,000 youngsters from poorer 
homes in Savannah, Ga., applauded the 
spinach-energized exploits of Popeye the 
Sailorman and bent double over Donald 
Duck in a movie party given them by 
local Rotarians. Not a child got away 
without a toy and candy—not that any 
tried to. Busses and private cars took 
them to and from the theater 

\ half a hundred underprivileged 
tvkes were princes and princesses for 
a night in Rochester, Pa., when the Ro- 
tarv Club regaled them with a turkey 
dinner, a puppet show, an animated car- 
toon, Christmas music, candy, and toys. 

\s sure as Christmas is the party 

Rotarians of Covington, Va., give the 
65 or 75 lads from a near-by boys’ home 
each year. Each gets a brand-new dol 
lar for spending money, gets all the tur- 
key, candy, and ice cream he can safely 
cram. 

Lawton, Okla., Rotarians spent 45 
cents in cash and $100 in effort on their 





POPULAR 
Santa Claus 
of South Pas- 
adena, Calif., 
is Rotarian 
A.L. Mat- 
thews. He is 
seen with two 
of his young 
descendants. 
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FOLKS drove many miles to see a nativity scene the Rotary Club of Westfield, Mass.—then 
less than a year old—placed on its village “green” last year. The figures were life size 











GIVING new life to old toys is the job these Scouts of Penticton, B. C., Canada, took on in 
a toy hospital set up by Rotarians. .. . The 1,700 reconditioned toys below were collected by 


Rotarians, repaired by firemen, and given to more than 400 Johnson City, N. Y., children 
ea 
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CHRISTMAS morning in Harrisonburg, Va., 











found Santa Claus, sleigh, and reindeer parked 


at a children’s home where Rotarians and their wives were giving youngsters an annual 


party.... 


gave crippled children. Behind the whiskers is Rotarian Henry Seilheimer. . . . 
Christmas luncheons was that of Las Vegas, Nev., 


party for children. They made all gifts 
by hand, used a cotton stalk with open 
bolls for a Christmas tree, had one of 
the best times ever. Boy Scouts 
and Girl Guides in Quebec, Que., Can- 
repaired some 3,000 toys, valued at 
to fill the Christmas stockings of 
children. The Rotary 
Club was behind the fascinating work. 

Westfield, N. J., Rotarians entertained 
16 crippled children at a luncheon, gave 
each a full stocking, a toy, and a box of 
candy, and provided presents for the 46 
children from the crippled-children 
home who could not attend. . . . The 19 


ada, 
$5,000, 
fortunate 


less 


guests of honor at the Mansfield, Ohio, 
Rotary Club’s Christmas party were 
crippled children from the Sunshine 
School. ... Four churches, the Girl 
Scouts, and the Rotary Club all coodp- 


erate on the Christmas-basket program 
that goes so far to cheer the poor of 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., each year. 
George Herman (‘Babe’) Ruth al- 
most wore out his writing hand giving 


autographs to boy guests at a Christ- 


The new-dolly-from-Santa picture was taken at a party Buffalo, N. Y., Rotarians 


Typical of Club 
to which Santa came in a 1904 car (left 


mas party of the Rotary Club of Asbury 
Park, N. J. The “Sultan of Swat” was 
honored guest. 

The Williamsport, Pa., Club sent spe 
cial greetings to 300 schoolboys, to all 
local school principals, to many neigh- 
boring Rotary Clubs, and, of course, to 
all members of the Club... . Thirty 
children of local schools enjoyed a tur- 
key dinner, presents, and a Christmas 
program presented by high-school pu- 
pils at the Rotary Club of Milford, Conn. 
folks of Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, 
received 2,000 worth of various 
goods at Christmas tiine last 
gifts from local Rotarians. .. . The Ro 
tary Club of Penge, England, dispatched 
50 parcels of food to poor and needy 
local people. .... Jahu, Brazil, Rotar 
ians gave gifts, arranged auto rides for 
1,000 poor children. 

All these are but a sample of what 
Rotary Clubs do for their communities 
during the yule season. Multiply the 
sample by hundreds and you have a fair 
picture of the whole heartening effort 


Poor 
pesos’ 
year, as 


ON THE DAY of the Wise Men, Cuban gift-giving day, the Rotary Club of Guanabacoa gave 


presents like these (left) to 315 children... . 


‘T was a great day for several dozen crippled 


children, and for the hosts, too, when Rotarians of Ambridge, Pa., gave them a party (below 


left)... . 


(below) Howlev 


1 


Two of the 521 underprivileged children at a Christmas dinner party, which was 
arranged for them by the Oklahoma City, Okla., Club, find Rotarian Allen Street a genial host. 
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Additional sleeping 
accommodations at 
the Children’s Home 
Camp, in which Muskecon, Micu., Ro 
tarians have long interested themselves, 
reality when a number of 


‘Here's a Dollar 
for a Doorknob’ 


became a 


checks stuffed into envelopes started 
talking out loud: “Use me for the 
door!” “I’m for floor paint!” “I’m for 


a window frame!” The checks, of 
course, bore MUSKEGON Rotarians’ names. 


Members got busy when a fellow Rotar- 











SNAPPY and alert, these Rotary Club-spon- 
sored Scouts caught all eyes in the Wilming- 


ton, Calif., Fiesta Parade. Against ‘‘pros” 
their drum and bugle corps took third prize. 


them a mimeographed repro- 
houses and 


ian sent 
duction of one of the small 
labeled the various parts of the struc 
ture and the actual cost price of each. 
The total amount 
floors, joists, etc., 


raised for doorknobs, 
was $318.80. 


Show Art from So that residents of 
79 Countries JACKSON, Muiss., and 
vicinity might  bet- 


ter understand and appreciate the peo 
ples of the world, JAcKson Rotarians 
presented a comprehensive art exhibi- 
tion representative of the work of art 
ists from 79 countries. Widely attended, 
the showing was free. 


A substantial contri- 
bution was made re- 
cently to Father Ed- 
ward Flanagan’s Boys’ Town at OMAHA, 
NEBR., by the GALEsBURG, ILL., Rotary 
Club when Father Flanagan appeared 
before the Club as guest speaker. In 
addition to Rotarians, 138 interested 
visitors heard more of the cause of un- 
derprivileged and homeless boys. 


Makes Friends 
for Boys’ Town 


Survey World for How can a lasting 
Way to Peace peace be achieved? 

This question inter- 
ested the Kinston, N. C., Rotary Club's 
International Service Committee, which 
wrote letters to Rotarians the world 
over seeking their ideas. When the re- 
plies were read at a recent session, they 
formed what members declared to be 
the outstanding meeting in Club history 


DECEMBER, 1940 


1941 Convention R 5,040 Rotary Clubs 
— OTA ry KEPO tern 
Colorado Estimated Total 

June 15-20, 1941 209,900 


A little news magazine of and for Rotary International 





Replies came from Rotarians in Latin 
America, the Britis Isles, Canada, 
France, Bulgaria, The Netherlands, Pal 
estine, South Africa, the Far East, Aus 
tralia, Greece, and New Zealand 
Varazdin Gains Upon the occasion 
Five Wheelmen of its recent 500th 
meeting, the Rotary 
Club of VaRazpiIn, YUGOSLAVIA, initiated 
five new members One of the Club's 
members, who manages a factory, a) 
ranged to send the children of workers 


between the ages of 6 and 12 vears to a 


Vacation camp at factory expense 
ibute of thei 


Gold Medals for !! 


Lives Saved Saas: aa 
life, the Rotary 


\RGENTINA, 
public health 
patient In a 


saving 
Club 
of SAN Isipne recently 
awarded gold 
nurse 
successful effort to save the latter's life, 


} 


medals to a 


who gave blood to a 
saved a number of 


floods 


and to a who 


lives during recent 


man 


While they 


isfied vet, 


Toronto ‘Peps aren't sat 


Up’ Attendance 


Rotarians 
of TORONTO, ONT., 
CANADA, are pleased with their improved 
attendance record for the Rotary year 
recently This 408-member Club 


had an average attendance of 85.292 per- 


closed 


cent for the year, an all-time high and 
an improvement of 2 percent over a 
vear ago 

‘Dicest’ Is Envoy \ dozen copies of 


the new Spanish edi 
The 


non-Rotarians 


of Goodwill 


tion of Reader's 


Digest have been sent to 


in South and Central America as an 
expression of goodwill on the part of 
the JUNCTION CiTy, KAn Rotary Club 
Boys Learn How When their plan of 


inviting a different 


Clubs ‘Tick’ 


boy each month to 
Club luncheons worked out successfully, 
Rotarians didn’t keep the 


They 


ORLANDO, FLA., 


news to themselves. passed. it 
along to the Lions, Kiwanis, Exchange, 
and Civitan clubs and the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. For two years these 
groups have 


boys how their organizations “tick.” 


been showing high-school 


Welcome to 20 With best wishes are 


New Clubs! these new Clubs wel- 

comed to the fellow- 
ship of Rotary: Machala, Ecuador; Ar- 
tigas, Uruguay; Nykobing Mors, Den- 
mark; Tartagal, Argentina; Cabin 


Creek, W. Va.; Cachoeira-Sao Felix, Bra- 
zil:; Barra do Pirahy, Brazil; Delta, 
Ohio; Crescenta-Canada, Calif.; For- 
mosa, Argentina; Struer; Denmark; 
Sandwich, Ill.; Millington, Mich.; Kru- 
gersdorp, Union of South Africa; San 


José de la Mariquina, Chile; Lewisville, 











\rk Kennett, Vio Hubli-Dharwal 
India; Presidencia Roque Saenz Pena 
Argentina; Roma, Australia 
Amesbury Club Seated in the 
Absorbs History eone e Lod-ye 
old meeting house 
Rotarians of AMESBURY, MA recenth 
enjoved a lesson in the histor of local 
places of worship. The affair yped 
off by a picnic luncheon unde ol 
oaks on the meeting-house grounds 
Waupun Repeats Golfing with ample 
Peddlers Picnic interruptions Dy a 
Drass band on the 
first tee featured the annual “Peddle 
Picnic” staged by Waupun, W Rota 
ians in honor of 50 visiting alesmen 
During the afternoon a crateful of 
voung pheasants was released as part of 
a game-propagation program 
Club's $25 Gift Band music p 
Is Concert Seed chased in 1935 by a 
$25 donation § fro 
the Port CHESTER, N. \Y Rota Club 
really started something! Civic concerts 
in the open air have resulted, and thi 
vear saw between 4,000 and 5,000 pet 
sons attending a series of eight concert 


presented by combined hool band 


and singing popular and patriotic song 


flashed upon a screen 
21 Essayists on rwenty-one mem 
. P ps f the nior 
World Friendship bers o , en 
english class of the 
EDWARDSVILLE, ILI High School ib 
mitted essays on internationalism in a 
contest sponsored by the EDWARDSVILLI 
Rotary Club The first-place winnet 
discussed “The Pro and Con of Inte 
nationalism” in his essay, which ana 











AS A MEMORIAL to her late Rotarian hus 
band, this beautiful hand-carved rostrum has 
been presented by Mrs. Charlotte Heilbronn 
to the Rotary Club of Manila, Philippines 
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HIT TUNES were fine fare when Violinist 
Rubinoff (left) and Rudy Vallee (right) enter- 
tained Lewiston-Auburn, Me., Rotarians. Ro- 
tarian G. H. Davis helped plan the program. 





ROTARY’'S world aspect was portrayed by 
Rotarians of Waynesville, N. C., in its con- 
tribution to the community's Labor Day pa- 
rade. Nine young misses-—representing vari- 
ous nations—proved the attractive medium. 













we 
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WELCOME TO BRAZIL 


“INDIANA. 


Clay Center of the World 


ROTARY CLUB WEDNESDAYS 
MEETS 1205 PM 










TAKE A MOTOR jaunt over to the “clay 
center of the world,” Brazil, Ind., and you'll 
be greeted by this ornamental road sign— 
erected by the community's Rotary Club. On 
another site in the city is a similar sign. 


lyzed both barriers to world friendship 
and benefits from it. Three cash prizes 
were awarded in the contest. 


Tried Tips Which Fellowship is em- 
Aid Fellowship phasized at meetings 

of the Rotary Club 
of Poona, INDIA, and several schemes are 
used to make it effective. These include 
small table groups for intimacy, putting 
new members to work distributing 
badges and serving on the Greeting and 
Fellowship Committees, frequent eve- 
ning social meetings, use of nicknames, 
and autobiographical sketches by mem- 
bers before the Club. 


Rotarians of Fon- 
TANA, CALIF., were up 
in the air—figura- 
tively speaking—one noon during the 
national aviation week in the United 
States. To their meeting to address 
them came two outstanding women fli- 
ers, Who related the importance of com- 
mercial and military aviation, told of 
their activities in the sky with planes of 
varying shapes and sizes, recalled races 
and trips they had taken. 


Club Learns of 
Aviation Import 


You're Doubly Two Brazil Rotary 
Welcome in Brazil Clubs have erected 

signs on the _ out- 
skirts of their cities welcoming visitors. 
The Clubs, however, are separated by 
thousands of miles and are in different 
countries. How’s that? Well, one is 
located at UBERLANDIA, BRAZIL, while the 
other is at BraziL, INp., U.S.A. (see cut). 


Chicken, Chuckles In a park designed 


Cheer 60 Diners PY one of their fel- 
lows, members of the 


St. FRANcIs, KAns., Rotary Club played 
host to Rotarians of Wray, CoLo., and 
ATwoop, KANs., recently, fed them fried 
chicken and other interesting menu spe- 
cialties, entertained with a variety pro- 
gram. Sixty Rotarians and their ladies 
were on hand when the “Soup’s on!” sig- 
nal sounded. 


If you want a big 
job done well, get a 
small Club to do it, 
might well have been in the minds 
of guests of Rotarians of CLOVERDALE, 
CauiFr., recently as they bid good-night 


Club Is Host 
As Buck Passer 








aos Savina VANE 6 








WHEN WINTER comes, youngsters—and others not so young—of Brockville, Ont., Canada, 
slip on their skates and take a turn on the Rotary Park Rink which Brockville Rotarians 
operate. It’s the “home” of three hockey leagues, too—-with Rotary prizes for the winners. 
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to their hosts following the Club’s an 
nual buck barbecue dinner. To feast 
from the large plates piled high wit} 
luscious venison came 180 Rotarians and 
members of their families from Club 
in District 104. The CLOVERDALE men 
bership total is 15. Not many, but 
mighty! , 


Club Scrapbook “Let’s look at the 
Tells All record” is more than 

an idle phrase among 
members of the Rotary Club of Cray 
FORD, N. J., for maintained in a scrap 
book for the past 14 years is a running 
account—via press clippings—of what 
CRANFORD Rotarians have been doing in 
their community—and the book bulks 
large. Within its covers for the past 
year, for example, are reports on the 
boys’ basketball league the Club spor 
sored, the program for Youth Week, the 
meetings furthering the Four Object 
of Rotary, the fellowship activities wit 
other service groups, ete. A “Club his 
torian” keeps the record. 


Rotary’s Second “Vocational Service 
Object Stressed is the part of Ro 
tary that must fun 
tion the minute you begin your day’s 
work”—so read an excerpt from a lette 
presented to each member of the Rotar) 
Club of SAPULPA, OKLA., during the re 
cent observance of Vocational Service 
Week throughout the Rotary world 
Equally thought provoking was the sen 
tence which read: “The world does not 
judge us from the luncheons we have 
the special meetings we hold, by the 
button we wear. It does judge us by ow 
dealings with people. This applies to 
every classification.” Thus were Sa 
PULPA Rotarians reminded of the basi 
meaning of Rotary’s Second Object. 


Sothat the Rea 
Cross might benefit 
from the additiona! 
funds, Rotarian O. C. Hearne invited 
fellow GEELONG, AUSTRALIA, Rotarians 
and other friends to his home on the 
shores of Corio Bay, engaged a talented 
organist and other musicians to play 
and sing, discharged the expenses for 
them himself, raised a total of £230. 


Music Aids Red 
Cross Funds 


Milk ... Hot Baths A health center in 


and Clothing Cuzco, Peru, which 
the Rotary Club as 


sisted in establishing, serves milk to 
undernourished children, provides hot 
baths for youngsters of poor families. 
and furnishes clothing to those in need 
of them. 


So that young men 
of draft age might 
have preliminary 
training as members of the SprinG Val 
LEY, N. Y., American Legion Brigade, 
members of the city’s Rotary Club have 
contributed $50 toward the brigade’s 
program. The Club was the first to 
sponsor the movement, and since the 
SPRING VALLEY brigade started its activ- 
ity the idea has caught on in some dozen 
other communities in the State. Three- 
fold is the plan being followed: a school 
of training in Americanism, a_ prep 


Contribute $50 
to Drill Brigade 


THE ROTARIAN 














chool for future conscriptees, a home 
ruard to replace the National Guard as 


called. 


To tell HURSTVILLE, 
AUSTRALIA, Rotarians 
of the history and 
yrogress of railway service in their com- 
munity and near-by centers recently 
came Assistant Railway Commissioner 
F. C. Garside. He emphasized particu- 
arly the high degree of safety reached 


Rail Service 
Viewed for Club 


yy those responsible for the extension 
f service facilities. Interest in com- 
munity activities is noteworthy in this 
relatively new Club “down under.” 


Speaker Comes For its speaker ata 


Out of Skyways recent meeting, the 
Rotary Club of La- 


REDO, TEX., reached into the skyways 
above the Lone Star State. The man it 
brought to earth was a colonel in the 
United States Army Chaplains Corps 
stationed at Kelly Field. A fellow air- 
man was at the controls of the ship 
which brought the speaker to waiting 
Laredoans and lifted him once more into 
the skies at the meeting's end. 


Service Groups Delegates to the 


Eat As Bankers American Bankers 
Association conven- 


tion in ATLANTIC City, N. J., recently, 
who in their home towns are members 
of Rotary and other service and civic 
groups met with ATLANTIC CITy service 
and civic clubs in a combined luncheon. 
The guest speaker was A. Harry Moore, 
Governor of New Jersey. 


Rotary Clubs in From Rotary Clubs 


Wartime Service in countries at war 
comes news of what 


members are doing to further their na- 
tions’ activities, both military and civil. 

Rotarians of LONDON, ENGLAND, have 
given more than £600 for a Rotary rest 
house for the armed forces. ... The 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, Rotary Club has 
set up a Confidential Advisory Commit- 
tee to advise and assist members in any 
difficulty or emergency arising out of 
present conditions. . . . MURWILLUMBAH, 
\USTRALIA, Rotarians have undertaken a 
program of placing 100 evacuated chil- 
dren from England in private homes. 

An appeal was made to the Rotary 
Club of GUILDFORD, ENGLAND, for social 
amenities for servicemen, and within a 
week members fitted up a _ recreation 
hall with two table-tennis tables, and 
four card tables and chairs. 

EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, Rotarians initi- 
ated a movement for a rest house for 
servicemen, which now _ supplies as 
many as 4,000 meals a day, provides 
sleeping quarters for more than 250 


men a night. . . . GEELONG, AUSTRALIA 
Rotarians help out at the soldiers’ rest 
lounge. ... Wives of Natrosi, KENYA, 


Rotarians have opened restrooms for 
troops stationed in Kenya, and stocked 
them with reading and writing mate- 
rials. ... The Rotary Club of NortH 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, has supplied gym- 
nasium equipment to an R.A.A.F. camp. 

Following consultation with Air 
Force officers, the Rotary Club of Can- 
BERRA, AUSTRALIA, has presented a radio 
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NOW IN ITS second season is the band sponsored by the Rotary Club of Altoona, Pa. Young 
men of 18 to 24 years of age—high-school students and graduates—compose its personnel 








DOWN, UP, down, up!—with a group of underprivileged lads at a camp which the Rotary 
Club of Cebu, Philippines, backs financially. Under Y.M.C.A. auspices, the camp also 
provides a swimming pool, entertainment, and a table copiously covered with good food 





AMONG gifts acknowledged at this charter party of the Bowral, Australia, Rotary Club, 
was a gong from its sponsor Club, Wollongong, whose major secondary industries were 
represented in the gift: a brass cylinder, a copper band, a steel stand, a maple base 








THE MOO of cows mingled with the applause of men the day Rotarians of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., listened to a Vocational Service address and ate their luncheon in a dairy barn of 
one of their fellows. A milking contest between two Rotarians gave added zest to the occasion 
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PHYSICAL handicaps need be no barrier to 


a football fan's fun. These youngsters—and 
1,650 like them—proved that to the Phila 
delphia, Pa., Rotarians who took them to 
a gridiron contest in 22 busses, 100 cars. 


set and £10 worth of equipment to a 
technical training school 
The ALTRINCHAM, ENGLAND, Rotary 


Club has opened a House of Friendship 


Lo provide hospitality for servicemen 


LirHcow, AUSTRALIA, Rotarians have 
given £25 to the Red Cross and a like 
amount to the airplane fund... MEI 
BOURNE, AUSTRALIA, Rotarians gave a 
bridge party and ball, turned over re- 
ceipts of £1,150 to the Red Cross as 
Drewspsury, ENGLAND, Rotarians are col 


lecting clothing, wardrobes, carpets, et« 


for refugees in their community. 
Hauirax, N. S., 
cently arranged an enjoyable ride for 
86 €vacue children Members of the 


‘ANADA, Rotary Club are 


CANADA, Rotarians re 


KINGSTON, ONT., ¢ 
saving magazines for distribution to sol 
diers at a near-by camp. 

Old-timers are 
thought to look back 


Old-Timers Guests 
at Annual ‘Day’ 


too much on events 
which have framed their lifetime. But 
those in WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. 
Va., have something to look forward 
to once a year: the annual “day” on 
which they are guests of the Rotary 
Club At the most recent event more 


than 50 present, the oldest of 
whom was 8&6. WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
Rotarians prize it as one of the out- 


standing affairs of their year. 


were 


Djember Rotarians Rotarians of DJEM- 
Plan ‘T.B.’ Fight BER, NETHERLANDS IN- 


DIES, as one facet of 
their Club’s Community Service pro- 
gram, have made an extensive survey of 
the problem of tuberculosis in Java, and 
now propose that Rotarians unite their 
efforts in combatting the scourge which 
claims as victims so many of the coun- 
“When there lives in us 
a strong desire to relieve our fellow- 
men of a disease which undermines not 
only physical but domestic happiness,” 
reads the report, “then let us not be 
turned back by the seeming impossibil- 
the task we have set ourselves.” 


tryv’s residents. 


ity of 


With war clouds 
hanging low in many 
nations and with ac- 
Inter- 


Mailbag Brings 
Understanding 


tual conflict in others, the recent 
national Service program of the Rotary 


Club of QUAKERTOWN, PA., was aimed to 





provide understanding, to an even 
greater extent, perhaps, than usual, of 
what Rotarians in other lands are expe- 
riencing. Letters from four “Rotary 
countries” were read—all in answer to 
letters sent to other Clubs descriptive 
of QUAKERTOWN and its Rotary Club. 


Football Teams Touchdowns, flying 
tackles, goal kicks, 


Eat at St. Cloud 
forward passes, all 


were forgotten at least momentarily re- 
cently when to a banquet table provided 
by the Rotary Club of St. CLoup, MInn., 
came football players and coaches of 
eight schools of St. CLoup and near-by 
communities. But, after the food was 
well stowed, their minds quickly shifted 
back to the popular sport when Rotarian 
Frank McCormick, athletic director of 
the University of Minnesota, gave the 
address of the evening and highlights 
of the previous football season were re- 
viewed on a movie screen. Athletes, 
guests, and Rotarians raised the total 
present to 143. 


lead Wagga When the Rotarian 
Wagga Hospital Mayor of Wacca 
va P N AGGA, AUSTRALIA, 


called a civic meeting to consider means 
of raising £5,000 for immediate 
pital needs, the Rotary Club and indi- 
vidual Rotarians “started the ball rol!- 
ing” with a gift of £161. Before the 
meeting was over, £1,060 had been con- 
tributed. 


hos- 


A special interest of 
Rotary Clubs in Dis- 
tricts 79 and 80 is 
Youth Service. For example, Rotarians 
of PENANG, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, and 
IPOH, FEDERATED MALAY STATES, support 
boys’ homes and shelters. The DsoxkJsa- 
KARTA, JAVA, Club supports a boys’ camp 
complete with play area, sleeping huts, 
dining hall, and other facilities. 


Shelters .. . Camp 
and Playpark 


Award Scroll to To one “whose care- 


Community Leader ful planning, untir- 
ing labor and sincere 


interest united the people of the entire 
Tennessee Valley” in the recent Ten- 
nessee Valley Celebration the Rotary 
Club of CHATTANOOGA has presented a 
scroll. The recipient of the award, R. E. 
Biggers, is a Kiwanian—a fact indicative 
of how service groups in the community 
regard one another’s effort for the pub- 
lic good. On the occasion of the cele- 
bration the President of the United 
States, Franklin D. Roosevelt, dedicated 
the Chickamauga Dam. 


Quarter Century Rotary friends from 


Clubs Celebrate ™ore than a dozen 
cities—some of them 


500 miles distant — helped the Rotary 
Club of Sioux FALLs, So. Dak., celebrate 
its 25th anniversary at a ladies’ night 
banquet which was “planned right down 
to the last rosebud.” Among the 230 
celebrants were five Past District Gov- 
ernors and the present Governor, Ernst 
V. Gustafson, of CounciL BLuFrrs, Iowa, 
whose address capped the program. 

The Rotary Club of Parsons, KaANns., 
one of the first started in any city under 
20,000, dedicated its 25th-anniversary 








party to its five still active charter mem- 
bers. . The Rotary Club of Wynne, 
ARK., has ten years to go before it cele 
brates its silver anniversary, but r¢ 
cently it made its 15th birthday the o: 
casion for a banquet that drew Ro 
tarians from seven cities. 


The meeting of the 
Rotary Club of Vista 
CALIF., was complet 

ly disorganized recently when into the 
room burst four men, each of whom in 

mediately took over some function ot 
the officiating and much startled Ri 

tarians. But soon order was restored, 
and fears subsided, when it was found 
that the frolicsome foursome’ were 
famed wrestlers, there for “the fun of 
it.” They took over the program, told 
of their experiences on the mats of the 
world, played pranks on themselves and 
others. Included in the group were 
Vista Rotarian Nick J. Daviscourt, 01 
ange grower and internationally known 
wrestler; Dean Detton, former world 

champion; Ed (Strangler) Lewis, world 
famous mat artist; and Don Sebastian, 
Hollywood songster and wrestler. 


Wrestlers Get 
Hold on Meeting 


Zagazigians Give A recent example of 
Tips to Farmers constructive rural 

urban relationships 
comes from ZaGazic, Ecypt, where Ro- 
tarians have undertaken a program of 
visiting farmers in outlying districts 
and passing along latest tips on agricul 
tural methods. 


Far-reaching is the 
fame of the AMARIL- 
Lo, TEx, Rotary 
Club’s “Maverick Club” (see December, 
1939, RoTaRIAN), but that isn’t the only 
thing the Club supports to give youth 
its chance. During the last Rotary year 
the Club spent $640 as follows: crippled 
children, $120; Maverick Club, $300; 
Boys’ Ranch, $120; and Boy Scouts, $100. 


Amarillo Gives 
Youth Its Chance 


When Orange Week 
came along recently 
in Southern Califor- 
Rotarians of Azusa, CALIF., were 
aware they were honoring the 
occasion. On their meeting day that 
week the menu was partial to the 
orange—from ‘the orange-juice cocktail 
to the cake with orange filling. Decora- 
tions, too, bore the orange motif. 


They Boosted 
Their Oranges 


nia, 
well 


Photo: Robinson 





HE’S SEEING stars—big-league ones! They 
played in a game arranged by Rotarians of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The “gate,”” whick was 
large, went for care of crippled children. 
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Scientific discoveries and their applications of special interest to the 


business and professional man. Address inquiries to: D. H. Killeffer, Peeps 
Department, ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


Insects, Beware! Brazil is expected 
to supply an increasing quantity of py- 
rethrum flowers from which _ insect 
powder and many fly sprays are made. 
Normally these flowers—they belong to 





the chrysanthemum family—are_ im- 
ported from Japan and Kenya Colony 
in Africa. Since wars have interfered 
with both these sources of supply, a 
new region where this crop can be 
profitably grown has been diligently 
sought. 


Mousetrap Useful. A new method of 
sampling air for analysis when con- 
tamination is suspected employs an or- 
dinary snapping mousetrap to break the 
seal of an evacuated glass tube. The 
sampling tube with the mousetrap in 
place is lowered on a brass wire into 
the mine or other whose air is 
suspected. When it is in a proper posi- 
tion, a jerk on the wire springs the trap 
and admits the sample of air. The de- 
vice was developed by the United States 
Bureau of Mines. 


space 


Synthetic Vitamins. Eight of the def- 
initely known vitamins are now pro- 
duced synthetically. To emphasize the 
importance of these essential ingredi- 
ents of food, one estimate based on the 
existence of 16 possible vitamins places 
he number of possible human ailments 
traceable to lack of one or more of them 
at more than 43 million! 


Gas-Mask Carbon. Should necessity 
require it, carbon for gas masks can 
now be made from coal or wood to sup- 
plement that made from coconut shells 
and peach pits. The collection of these 
shells and pits, which was an impor- 
tant activity in World War I, may not 
be necessary in another war. 


Denatured Tobacco, Latest wonder 
produced by the plant breeders is a 
variety of tobacco practically free from 
nicotine. In other words, it may yet be 
possible to smoke tobacco with no kick 
at all—that is, if you want that kind of 
smoke. Ordinary tobaccos contain from 
2 to 8 percent nicotine. 


Exploding Rivets. A new method of 
riveting in places difficult to reach em- 
ploys a hollow rivet containing an ex- 
plosive charge. After the rivet is in 
place, the explosion of the charge forms 
the head. The method is successfully 
used in Germany in airplane construc- 
tion and is now being further developed 
in the United States. 


Laundry Economy. Sodium meta- 
phosphate, a glassy chemical largely 
used as a water softener, improves the 
efficiency of laundering operations when 
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amounts 
with the soap and other cleansers. Be 
improving the the 
wash, the added metaphosphate reduces 
the amount of soap required by more 
than enough to pay for itself. Part of 
the improvement is due to softening of 
the water, but the metaphosphate is 
also an efficient cleansing agent itself. 


added to the washers in small 


sides whiteness of 


Modern Tunnelling. The underwater 
part of the new vehicular tunnel across 
Mobile Bay in Alabama built in 
sections in a shipyard, fioated out to the 
proper position in the and sunk 
into an open trench previously dredged 
in the bottom. After the 
thus assembled, they were 


Was 
water, 


sections were 
connected to 
make a continuous tunnel 


Dynamite Pile Driver. A new method 
of driving piles in wet ground employs 
the force of exploding dynamite. The 
pile is put in plate is 
placed to protect its top from damage, 
and the 
with mud is exploded on top. 


place, a steel 
covered 
The op- 
eration is repeated as often as necessary 
is expensive 
but effective where pile drivers cannot 
be used. 


charge of dynamite 


to drive the pile home It 


Message to A.D. 6939. 
to the future contained in the time cap 
sule buried, presumably for 50 centuries, 
at the Westinghouse Building at the 
New York World’s Fair is on its way. 
Protection of the capsule’s contents for 
a period as long as recorded history 
was a major engineering problem. Va- 


The message 











FIVE THOUSAND years from now someone 
will open the capsule here being sealed by 
Anthropologist Dr. Clark Wissler (left). West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s Vice-President Youngholm looks on. 


; 


rious articles and a ve! i ‘ ( 
bibliofilm were first sealed 

sphere of nitrogen in a Pyrex ¢ t 
The glass tube was next seale 

petrole im Wax Mm a meta Lorpe ) 
shaped casing of Cupaloy (coppe i 
loyed with .5 percent chromit ind 
percent silver) and that in turn was 
finally sealed in a steel well casing using 
a mixture of 58 percent petroleum pitel 
17 percent chlorinated diphenyl, and 
percent mineral oil Whether or not 
such protection can save the content 
for 50 centuries, none of s will eve 
know. At least the method is better than 


burying treasures in a tin can in the 


back garden \nd it may wo 


Lighter Bottles. Rede m of gla 
bottles to meet growing competition 
from othe types of containers Is pro 


viding units of substantially lighter 
weight The familiar beer bottle for 
merly used weighed 12 to 13 ounces 
Its modern counterpart tips the scales 


at 7% ounces, but holds as much beet 


The same thing is happening to othe 
containe! 


glass 


types of 


Spiders and Webs. In case you have 
wondered why spiders are not caught 
in their own webs, here is the answet! 
Spiders’ legs are coated with a natural 


oil which prevents them from sticking 


to the web. If spide) S are given a Wa 


with chloroform, the oil is removed and 
they cannot walk on their own webs 
Not that it makes much difference to 
anyone but a spide 

Water-Soluble Waxes. Always waxe 
have been considered valuable because 
they resist water. Now a synthetic wax 
is made which dissolves completely in 
water, as well as in solvents for the 
usual waxes Already uses for the new 
material are being found in textiles, kal 
somines, inks, carbon papers, and pet 


among othe! 


manent-wave compounds, 
—and that is only a beginning 
Cashew-Nut Shell Oil. 
that Nature 


some cashew nuts is proving immensely 


Oil from the 


shells puts around tooth 


valuable in industry Heat treatment 
converts this oil mixed with suitable 
other materials into a rubbery stuff that 


Int 


makes such diverse products as insulat 


ing varnishes, typewriter rolls, floor cov 


ering, acid- and oil-resistant cement 


and automobile-brake linings. The nut 
grows in India 
Bananas vs. Hemp! Word from Ja 


pan tells of a new substitute for hemp 
being made there from, of all thing 
banana skins 

Sterilizing Fibers. A new method 
of sterilizing animal fibers—wool, bris 
tles, and the like—particularly to pre 
vent their carrying anthrax germs, is 
much easier on the fibers than prev 
iously used processes. Fabrics, as well 
as fibers, can be sterilized while being 
dry cleaned or degreased. The new 


process, developed by United States De 
partment of Agriculture chemists 
ploys one of the usual dry-cleaning sol 
vents hot cold. 


em 


instead of 
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PROMOTE 
CHRISTMAS and 
NEW YEAR PPR ee 


Here are 20 questions on its different 


aspects which will help you to find out. 


in Customer Relations Rate yourself conscientiously on the 











i] basis of how well you are applying 
A il Year! “high ethical standards,” scoring 0 to 5 
on each of the 20 questions. Add the 


THESE AUTOPOINT ratings together for your total score. 
BUSINESS GIFTS 1. How sincerely do I consider 
BREAK SALES my business to be a service to so- 


ciety rather than a means to a 
livelihood for myself? 


RESISTANCE ! 








2. In selling merchandise or 
service do I consider the best 
value for my customer more im- 
portant than the longest profit for 
myself? 


3. To what extent would I en- 


Use 
AUTOPOINT courage an imprudent customer to 
4 : overbuy without calling it to his 
BUSINESS GIFTS— attention? 
Keep Doors Open ! : ich what ee stead L cake 
advantage of an opportunity to 
Imprinted Autopoint Business | Sell a service or an article worth 
Gifts will stay on yourcustomers’ | its price, but not suited to the 
desks, or in their pockets, all needs of the customer? 
year—to make many daily “‘sales 5. Would I divulge a price quo- 
call-backs’’ for you. This idea tation or bid in order to obtain a 
works! Used by thousands of |ower price? 
leading firms! For the cream of 
their “‘reminder”’ ideas, write for 
FREE copy of ‘‘37 Sales Plans.”’ 
Also ask for catalog of Autopoint 
Business Gifts. 
















6. In wholesale buying, do I at- 
tempt to secure discounts beyond 
those regularly allowed for quan- 
tity purchases and cash payment? 





7. When an employee is worth 
J ;S—! i enc sol ; : 

—eNRd ein inlaid crown on cap aud more money than he is getting, do 
tip. Made of BAKELITE molding ma I voluntarily raise his wages or 
terial. Famous Grip-Tite Tip—lead can't a : : ; é 
wobble, twist, fall out. Available for do I expect him to ask for a raise? 4 
standard or Real Thin Lead. 

8. Do I keep a capable employee 
No. 153— Perpetual) jn a blind-alley position and fill a 
Calendar Memo Case ie : 
—Perpetual Calendar| better position with a new em- 
shows day, date and u 
month. Case made of Ployee rather than take the trou- 
BAKELITE molding) ble to train a new employee for 


loose 3° x 5° Memo . : . area? 
Sheets. Walnut color. t he minot place » 






No. 


183 9. When an employee makes a 


mistake for which I am somewhat 

responsible, do I put all the blame 

on him or do I take the respon- : 

sibility? LJ 
10. Would I tell a valuable em- 

ployee about an opening in an- 

other business, possibly with a 

competitor, which is better than 

any opportunity I can offer him, 

or would I conceal that informa- 


tion? LJ 















No. 169— Novel 
white essence of pearl 
circular knife. Light, 
compact—yet sturdy, 
Ring for pocket or 
watch chain. Nail file 
and cutting blade are 

igh carbon steel. 


11. Do I ever take advantage of 
a man’s destitute conditiorf? to hire 
him for less than I would pay to 
another equally qualified man who 


No. 52GS . A 
doesn’t need the job so badly and as 
No. 246—Cigador—Com bination cigarette .e — or wage? 
oarver ashtray. Cigarette pops up with can hold out for a better w age. aaa 
slight twist of top. Holds 20 cigarettes. 12. Asan employer, is my stand 


in reference to my employees be- 
longing to a union based on selfish 





or service motives? ta 
/Me BETTER PENCIL. 13. How reliably does my busi- 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY ness advertising describe the true 
1817 W. Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. quality of merchandise and serv- 
ices which I have to offer? LJ 
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14. How actively am I working 
in my craft association to secure 
the adoption and enforcement of 
standards of correct practice by 
all members of my craft? 


15. Do I feel under obligation 
to warn a competitor who I know 
is being approached for credit 
by a customer whom I have found 
to be a deadbeat? 





16. When I am party to a law- 
suit, do I interpose a technical de- 
fense when my case has no merit? 

17. If my automobile is tagged, 
do I face the situation or try to 
use a little influence to get out of 
my predicament? 

18. In making out my returns 
for income and similar taxes, do I 
disclose my real situation to the 
Government or do I try to evade 
my full responsibility by techni- 
calities? 

19. To what extent have I given 
a fair trial to the practice of the 
Golden Rule in my business? 

20. To what extent would I like 
to have Rotary as a movement 
judged by my personal business 
(vocational) practices? 


i ES ee en eee ee — 


What's your view on Rotary Club at 
tendance contests? Is it similar to those 
of other members’? George C. Seeck, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Athens, 
Alabama, has been cogitating a bit on 
the matter and passes on his findings to 
you for study—and comment. 

“Our Rotary Wheel says we had 25 
percent of our members absent last Fri- 
day. Some of this we can account for, 
but not all. The Directors are planning 
another attendance contest which will 
be announced shortly. This contest will 
probably begin the week after next.” As 
the President’s voice went on, my eyes 
read the paragraph in the Athens Ro- 
tary Wheel to which he referred. 

Another contest! I groaned inwardly. 
Not that I have been on the losing side 
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in past contests, for in fact, in the last 
three contests, I have been on the win- 
But I happen to be Chair- 


ning side. 
I want 


man of the Program Committee. 
an audience for the speakers that my 
Committee supplies, for a full attend 
ince is half of the speaker-audience sit- 
necessary for a good Club 
meeting. But a contest—and especially 
so soon after the close of one! 

Why not a centest? We are told that 
10 million Americans “go in” for con 
tests. I am one of those 10 million. The 
car I drive, the sewing machine my wife 
uses, the mattress on my bed, and even 
the iron the maid uses—all came into 
our possession by the contest route. The 
last three “feeds” at the close of our 
Rotary attendance contests 

to me, after the fashion of 


uation so 


last three 
were “free” 
contest “‘wins.” 

I MOST contests I must submit some 
token, carton top, or Wrapper, but in 
our Rotary contests I simply went to 
meetings, submitting myself as a regu- 
lar member. I received a reward for 
faithful attendance. However, I also 
have in my possession lists of winners 
in contests where I was a loser. Rejec- 
tion slips are also to be found in my 
files of submitted material. I’ve known 
what it is to win, and what it is to lose. 

However, I’m not so sure that attend- 
ance contesting really pays—that is, 
pays in the spirit of Rotary. What are 
our objectives that make large numbers 
so important? As far as I can observe, 
some of the advantages of an attend 
ance contest are: 

1. It is a form of advertisement that 
brings the ideal of service to the atten- 
tion of men. 

2. There is an appeal to the spirit of 
adventure and to the life of emotion in 
which a play upon winning is the main 
appeal. 

3. The nature of tangible rewards is 
there in form of a definite value. The 
earnings are specific, either won or lost 

4. There is a discipline that becomes 
personalized. I make or break in a con- 
test by my own doing. Argument is out 
of question. 

Negatively, I see in contesting for at- 
tendance the following dangers: 

1. It leads to a worship of numbers, 
a Statistical report that may belie the 
importance of who attends. 

2. It places a penalty on a member 
who is in a classification that makes for 
difficulty of regular attendance. 

3. While I can go regularly and profit 
by the associations, he who loses in at- 
tendance pays double—financially and 
personally. 

4. There may be a repercussion on the 
constant loser that may eventually lose 
the Club a membership. To lose once in 
a while is not so bad, but a second loss 
may start a question on the fairness of 
contesting. Persistence in contests with 
successive losses may ruin the mental 
set and the morale of a worthy member. 

5. Attendance governed by external 
controls is childish and unworthy of the 
principles of Rotary. 

Well, that’s the contest picture as | 
view it. I think I’ve covered most of the 
advantages and disadvantages inherent 
therein. Or have I? 
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Here 1s more 


than a Circus Parade 


NEVER could you find in the most extravagant Circus Parade all 
that we want to send you. Never could you see in any one Zoo 
the birds, the Never 
without much travel and tramping could you examine in all their 


fish, the animals we want to show to you. 
many colored beauty, the flowers and trees we want to lay before 
your eyes. 

BUT NOW... 


you can see this gay circus parade, this superlative 


now, through the service of the Nationa! Wildlife 
Federation .. . 
zoo, this superb collection of trees and flowers. 
1939 and 1940, we can bring you one hundred 


Through researches 
culminating in 1938, 
form—pictures 


twenty miniature prints in gummed poster stamp 


reproduced in many colors—pictures of 49 birds, 19 fish, 28 mam- 
mals, 10 trees and 14 flowers. They were painted by the group of 
twelve outstanding nature artists listed on this page. 

If you were to buy these beautiful poster stamps separately, 
the complete set would cost you $1.40. And yet the National 
Wildlife Federation, to advance the cause of wildlife and the con- 
servation of America’s other natural resources, offers them to you 
for $1. 

To give permanence to this collection of 120 full color pictures, 
the Federation will send you two Poster 
Stamp 
spaces for each of the 120 stamps and 





Albums. In these there are 


Contributing 
Artists 


Jacob Bates Abbott 
J. N. (Ding) Darling 
John Joseph Eppensteiner 
Fred Everett 
Lynn Bogue Hunt 
Francis Lee Jaques 
W. G. Lawrence 
Roger T. Peterson 
Leslie Ragan 
Morgan Stinemetz 
George M. Sutton 
Walter A. Weber 


under each stamp there is an interesting 
description of every bird, animal, fish, 
tree and flower pictured. 

And in addition 
and use the handy coupon below 
National Wildlife 
clude its new bocklet, “‘Plant Collecting: 
An Enjoyable Hobby.” 

What a huge dollar’s worth! First, 
120 beautiful miniature color prints as 
Albums with 


if you will tear out 
-the 


Federation will in- 


described; Second, two 


spaces for every stamp so that as you 











leaf through you will see the marvelous 
Parade; Third, the booklet on Plant Collecting—total value of all, 
$1.85. 

Send for this Nature Lovers Collection for yourself. Send fer 
it and keep it to make a Christmas gift for a boy or girl, man 
or woman who glories in the great outdoors. Send the coupon 
below with your $1 to the National Wildlife Federation at Wash- 


ington, D. C. One-Fighth 
Actual Size 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


To National Wildlife Federation 
Department RO, 1212 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 


| Washington, D. C. 


Please send me your Collection of 120 miniature color prints on gummed Poster 
Stamps, and include two Stamp Albums and the booklet on Plant Collecting, for 


all of which I enclose $1. 


Name ; ae TN : 7 — 





Street Address — asia ee eee ee 


City and State ___ ; baie 
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—an OWNER 


for This Profitable 


Business in Your City 


= 


_Jorr waren staves = __ we, 
3 ac = HY 
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Selling Soft Water Service ‘ 
Way” opens a new public utility for an 


community. Hiere 1 al Dusin s from 
which your income can be built to an 
level within your ability and capacity tor 
expansion. If your city is sull open, thi 
may be YOUR opportunit 

The Culligan Plan tor widin ft 
water in homes ts a service rapidly b 
cominy as important in communittes a 
the telephone, electric and gas utlit 
Within two and one half vears men with 
vision have established this service in 108 
cities in 24 states and these figui art 
growing daily 

Unlike other means for enjoying soft 
water in the American home, the Culh 
gan Plan enables the home owner to have 
it without buying any equipment \ 
highly efhcient, portable softening tank 1 
installed in the basement and exchanged 
monthly by a local plant operator Phe 


home owner buys no equipment; instead 
he pays the plant operator a monthly fee 
of $2.00 to $2.75, depending upon the 
and - servicing 


water used Operating 


costs for plant owner usually are less than 
half the monthly charge per customer. 
Obviously the plant owner's income 


grows 1N proportion to number of homes 


SC rved 


Once a home enjoys Soft Water Service 
“The Culligan Way,” the insists 
upon always having the service. If YOU 
would like to know more about this new 
business, and its possibilites for you in 
your community, write us. A capital in 
vestment of around $5,000 is required for 
with which to. get 


family 


initial equipment 
started, and an additional $5,000 to $10, 
000 should be in reserve for expansion. 


In writing, please tell us about yourself— 
your business experience, and your quali 
fications for making Culligan Soft Water 
Service a profitable development in your 
community. Your inquiry will be held in 
confidence and full details will be sent 
you promptly. 


CULLIGAN ZEOLITE COMPANY 
NORTHBROOK, ILLINOIS 


SOFT WATER 


ter roe AMERICAN ROME 
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[Continued from page 36] 


who is not a politician, but has survived 
He de- 
velops an inspired light in his eyes as 
he talks about the modern highways he 
is building, tells of his plans, and maps 


five changes in administration. 


his reasons. 

Or, on the more esthetic side, one may 
glory in the beautified harbor line of 
Toronto and applaud the traditions of 
good living and sport as he visits the 
Royal Yacht Club 
seamanship starting with kids of 8 or 
bowling on the 


there, learns of its 


10 years, watches its 
lawn, and explores the miles of motor- 
boat and canoe canals hidden in its 
island. 

Or, if the almost supernatural mira- 
cles of a giant nature are desired, one 
may visit the vast area of the Lauren- 
tian Shield, dotted thousands of 
gemlike lakes, a deeply eroded, agricul- 
turally plateau that 
most of Northern Canada and interposes 
a 1,000-mile gap between her industrial 
“Twenty- 


with 


useless includes 


east and agricultural west. 
five years ago,” writes John MacCormac, 
“the Laurentian Shield was considered 
a barren loss, Canada’s hard fate. But 





in the words of the late Lord Tweed 
muir, ‘What once regarded as 
desert, useless to man, is now seen 
be the lid of an amazing treasure hous: 
It was the gold and silver, nickel a: 
copper, zinc and platinum of the La 
rentian plateau that Canad 
from the Great Depression.” 

And we might add radium (from the 
pitchblende)—enough to cut the 


was 


rescued 


ore, 
world price in half! 

We might add, too, that aviation ha 
played a mighty part in Canada’s rescu 
for with the airplane, mines far fro: 
centers of population have been brought 
into production.* 

As to the future, there is a great dea! 
more of the hypothetical type of thin} 
ing and writing outside Canada than 
among her own people. None to whoi 
I talked brought up the subjects of in 
migration, annexation, a possible ind 
pendent Quebec, or moving the Crow: 
from Britain to Canada. The universa 
attitude, schooled or otherwise, is tha 
the work of the moment «% everything 


*See Canada, Land of Gold and Radiu 
James Montagnes, August, 1939, RoTaRIAN 


We: Stockholders in Civilization, Inc. 


[Continued from page 11] 


government bonds to make good their 
gambles. We hear little about the hard- 
won fruits of the industrial revolution, 
which have raised the physical stand- 
ards of life to the highest point ever 
reached in the long procession of the 
ages. Instead, the emphasis falls upon 
technological unemployment, lack of se- 
curity, and the soul-numbing service 
of the machine. Determinedly, the story 
of the race is being robbed of all sense 
of victory and achievement, and is told 
as a harrowing record of exploitation 
and frustration. 

How, then, shall the many and deep- 
seated strains pervading the structure 
of Civilization, Inc., be eased and re- 
moved, their recurrence prevented? 
How shall we as individuals and as na- 
tions steel our minds and souls against 
discouragement in a warld which, re- 
gardless of which side wins the titanic 
struggle now in progress, will be a 
poorer world economically? How, in- 
deed, but through a renewal of the 
faiths that have brought us thus far 
from the jungle! 

Progress comes slowly and through 
thoughtfuily considered measures 
which, utilizing those elements in the 
existing order which are sound, seek 
one by one to eliminate those which are 
evil and to replace them with the whole- 


There is no other 
is evil in the 


some and the just. 
road to Utopia. There 
affairs of men, but evil does not pull the 
great tides of history. 

Our times need, above all else, people 
—yvyoung people!—vibrant with a posi- 
tive and dynamic faith in truth and in 
man: folk who feel that they have a 
rendezvous with life which must be 
kept, who identify themselves with the 
hopes and the struggles of their fellow- 
men, who sense a spiritual partnership 
with all who-have done their mite and 
their might to advance our common 
civilization. Such a faith, well kindled, 
has in the past inspired men and given 
them the greatest satisfaction mortals 
ca:, know. It can do so again. 

“For my part,” wrote William James, 
“T do not know what the sweat and blood 
and tragedy of this life mean, if they 
mean anything short of this. If this 
life be not a real fight, in which some- 
thing is eternally gained for the uni- 
verse by success, it is no better than a 
game of private theatricals from which 
one may withdraw at will. But it feels 
like a real fight—as if there were some- 
thing really wild in the universe which 
we, with all our idealities and faithful- 
ness, are needed to redeem; and first 
of all to redeem our own hearts from 
atheism and fears.” 
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War Toys? 


[Continued from page 21] 

kept in the presentation of them, there 

is little harmful effect to be feared. 
Replace Leacock’s novels and radio 

stories with toy soldiers and gas masks 

and you have my opinion on war toys. 


Effect Differs 
Finds Mrs. Will R. Manier, Jr. 


Wife of Attorney 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Boru of our two sons had soldiers, 
pistols, and guns. Bobby bids fair to 
become a commanding officer; Jimmy 
hates force and violence. Yet their toy 
“conditioning’”’ was identical. 

It would seem that the effect of war 
toys differs, or that it does not exist— 
probably the latter. And in the world 
of today, how can we predict what effect 
nursery toys will have with more seri- 
ous war products all about us? 

The effect of war toys has seemed 
harmless on both my and 
has certainly been a lot of fun for both. 
More serious, by far, I consider the ef- 
fects of the radio and so-called comics; 
especially those that pretend to prove 
that “crime does not pay.” 


youngsters 


Let Children Choose 


Answers Enrique Gil 


Corporation Attorney 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Wace I have never interfered with 
the choice of my children’s toys, letting 
them pick their own favorites, I do not 
see how war toys can be avoided. If 
they want them, they will get them— 
make them if they are denied. 
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. goon... bring out your navy!” 


Final Month! 
50TH ANNIVERSARY 
SALE 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


For this Christmas .. . 
and many more to come, a gift of 


next Christmas, 


Oriental Rugs will bring enjoyment 
Large or small in size, they will re- 
of your 


the 


main a constant reminder 


and shared by 
Whether 


for a 


thoughtfulness, 
whole family. the gift is 
intended 


associate or 


client, a business 


someone in your m 


mediate family, you will have no 


difficulty making a selection from 
our huge stock. Right now it is also 
wise to choose Orientals for your own 


home, while prices are reduced up 


to 50% for this Anniversary Sale 
Modern industrial toys—planes, cars, 
trucks—are easily adapted to martial @ Free! Booklet On 
uses; just as chemical toys can be used “The Care of Oriental Rugs” 
to make “bombs.” 
A child’s mind finds satisfaction in 


answering natural curiosity. Tin sol- 


Nahigian Pyros, Jac 


169 N. Wabash Avenue 


diers serve a need, and are soon dis- 


placed by industrial and scientific toys 





—just as adults, by logic, displace less ' 
Chicago 

attractive ideas. Our older boy doesn’t 

care for guns, but the younger does. 











The Easiest, Nicest Way 
To Say ““MERRY 


CHRIS onal x 


ECONOMICAL 
TOO! 


One of These 
Beautiful Gift 
Boxes of Famous 
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DU COMICE PEARS 


“sn 
> 2 


ed 
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FOR main get BeLsvery, Ye 


WING ORCHARDS, tes 


Mailing Address P.O. Drawer 1159, Medford, ea U.S.A. 





Delicacies from PEAR-A-DISE — The Rogue River Valley in Southern wena! 


ORDER NOW Suv Shes ese 












HE LARGER, FAMILY SIZE BOX The special gift box containing fror 
“Site $8 
containing from 30 to 50 huge, lus e pears, specially packed in ' 
; sated t shredded cellophar 
cious pears—each weighing from % to 4 gat ed vie nested 1 in shre ‘ phane, 
covered with a lithographed top d 

pounds—in prime condition—nested in : , cl 
. ' shipped in a corrugated sleeve by pr 
shredded cellophane and packed in a Pp PIE oat : 
wooden shipping case — ' prepaid Fe ghee, Tater $l 95 
rea to any point in the we 60 ull instruc ns for kee] ‘ irt 
f this special low price ot. included in every attra¢ 

















Ideal Christmas Gift 
for Rotarians—only $1.00 


KEY@=LITE 


For the new member and 

oldtimer Key-Chain- 

Lite, embossed with vour 

Rotary emblem in 22k gold 

akes a welcome 
Christmas gift 
* 

Key - Chain - Lite 1 tin 


powerful pocket lite with a 
key-chain at the “busi 
end" —lights up keys an 
keyhole—hundreds of other 
uses in automobile, theatres, 
out-of-doors NO MORI 
FUMBLING IN THI 
DARK! 








J 
A de luxe item—polished 
chrome plate—real leather 
covering —black pin seal or 
tan pig skin, packed 


n 
handsome gift box. $1.00 
complete Matching Wal 
jet $2.50 extra 

For initials—25c extra 
Open the door ACT NOW! Send money 
Quietly 


APEX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


(Department R) 


142-146 West 24th St., New York City 





order, check or cash to 








Come to- 
SANFORD 


in Central Florida 
ON Tilk ST. JOHNS RIVER 
MODERATE LIVING COSTS 
SEMINOLE COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCI 











Rotarians buy everything. 
Where is your advertisement? 


| Talking It Over 


[Continued from page 4] 


to the extent that war creates demand 
for steel it experiences a fillip. . . . The 
scrap industry, like most others, will be 
infinitely better off if there never had 
been a war requiring steel and other 
commodities. 

Mr. White states that during 1914-1918 
scrap iron leaped from $4 to $42 a ton. 
That is a considerable exaggeration. In 
1914 the lowest that scrap got was just 
under $10 per gross ton. In 1917 it got 
to $40.25, the price then falling back to 
$30 when Government price fixing be- 
came effective. * 

The statement that the war stopped 
because the world had exhausted its 
scrap-iron pile is absurd. In the United 
States we consumed 26,800,000 gross 
tons in 1917 and 25,400,000 tons in 1918. 
If we exhausted our scrap, whence came 
the 20,700,000 tons melted in 1919, 26,- 
000,000 tons in 1920, 12,400,000 tons 
in 1921, 23,700,000 tons in 1922, and so on 
until we reached a record of 38,000,000 
tons in 1937, and will probably top 40,- 
000,000 tons this year? 

There is an inference that if the price 
of scrap continues to climb at this time, 
the price of steel may go so high as to 
slow down construction work and the 
production of both capital and consumer 
goods. The fact is, scrap prices are very 
moderate, considering the record de- 
mands for it, and there will be no run- 
away market if the scrapman can avoid 
it. 

The conception that the scrapman 











IN COLORFUL BAMBOO GIFT BASKETS! 


Delicious, tree-ripened fruit, delivered direct to your door from the groves of 
Sunny Texas in beautiful hand-woven baskets, made by the Azte¢ Indians of 





Old Mexico. Makes the perfect gift. IT’S NEW—DIFFERENT! You'll be de- 

lighted with the superior quality fruit as well as the basket that can be used 

for sewing, picnics Season Opens Nov. 25. ORDER TODAY. Mixed Fruits: 

——- aaa, $5.00; quarter-bushel, $2.00. Express Prepaid. Complete price list 

FRE 

RUSSELL W. BRANDT, BOX 935 A. BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 
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Refore me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Paul 
Teetor, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The Rotarian and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement ot the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cay 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula 
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1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
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Publisher Rotary International, 35 E. Wacker 
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rolls in wealth on account of war is a 
myth. On the whole, he averages about 
50 cents a ton profit and he can operate 
on less capital when the market is $10 a 
ton than when it is $20. The coming 
of peace usually finds him caught with 
material which he has purchased for his 
trade and which his trade has cancelled. 


And an Answer 
From McDonaLp White, Author 
Laguna Beach, California 

Why Mr. Edwin C. Barringer, execu- 
tive secretary of the Institute of Scrap 
Iron & Steel, should “combat” my obvi- 
ous statement that “war always booms 
the junk business” is difficult to under- 
stand. Surely none of the big steel com- 
panies would dare say that war didn't 
step up their production and profits, nor 
the airplane factories. Let Mr. Bar- 
ringer ask any itinerant junkman if he 
isn’t getting higher prices for his col- 
lections because of war and national de- 
fense. 

There are more sides to the junk busi- 
ness, including scrap iron, than the big 
dealers’ point of view, which Mr. Bar- 
ringer pleads. In gathering mate- 
rial for my article I talked to waste-ma- 
terial dealers big and small; I stopped 
junkmen on streets and in alleys to get 
their point of view; I talked to long- 
shoremen loading scrap on docks for 
export; I started dinner discussions on 
the subject to get the public’s slant on 
the scrap-iron question, and junk as a 
whole. The boiled-down results of my 
findings I included in my article. 

If scrap iron is not an important war 
commodity, as Mr. Barringer claims, 
why did the United States Government 
recently clamp a complete embargo on 
exports of it to all warring nations ex- 
cept Great Britain? We don’t fight ars 
with cream puffs! 

Mr. Barringer gives some enlight:n- 
ing figures intended to prove his argu- 
ments, and he sets forth the scrapman’s 
good intentions, doubtless learned from 
World War I. But he expresses only the 
viewpoint of dealers, while my state- 
ments were based more upon a general 
roundup of opinion. And, actually, the 
principles behind his arguments differ 
only slightly from mine. 

The basic purpose of my article was 
solely to acquaint the reader with the 
importance and vastness of the waste- 
materials industry in all its phases..... 
I still think it is fundamentally sound in 
fact and principle, in spite of Mr. Bar- 
ringer’s opinions to the contrary. 


Rotary Sign in Finland 

Impressed F. C. CLouGH, Rotarian 

Newspaperman 

Emporia, Kansas 

William Lindsay White, roving ‘“Ro- 
tarian,” has a stature of his own as a 
war correspondent which he prefers to 
that of being Rotarian William Allen 
White’s boy. In an informal talk to our 
—once his—Club during a brief visit last 
Summer, he drew a picture that still 
lives with me. 

Bill told about reaching a deserted 
town in Finland. In the frigid night, 
no one moved, and a prowl through the 
open hotel brought no sign of life until 
a lone caretaker showed up. While 
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the hotel was “closed” 
—no staff, no guests— 
he offered to forage 
in the kitchen and see 
if there was food. And 
while he forag- 
ing, Bill studied a 
blue-and-gold sign on 
the wall, in unfamil- 
iar language. But the 


Was 





W. L. White emblem at once gave 

the clue—a cogwheel 

And the words were: “Rotary Meets 
Here Every Tuesday Noon.” 

Emporia, too, meets Tuesday noon 


and as he chewed frozen food on 
Tuesday night, Bill remembered that at 
home, at that hour, we were meeting, 
and met with us in spirit. 


"Male vs. Fe- 
announced in 
"Rotarian'’ was the follow- 
announcement of another 
see page 3.—Editors. 


Declared the winner in the 
Secretaries?" contest 


male 
the November 
ing letter. For 
letter-writing contest, 


Approves Women Secretaries 
By L. BenolT, Rotarian 
ad Director 
Newburgh, New York 


I address my communication to— 
Dear 
The writer 
the old 


Fred DeArmond: 

is fully acquainted with 
saying “If we men expect to 
win, we must stick through 
thick and thin.” However, 
your point that men are bet- 
ter secretaries is without 
question erroneous. Per- 
haps the best way to reply 





is to pick your argument 
apart. 
Your statement concern- 
ing a man being pleased when some 
woman looks up to him as a strong 


man, in my opinion has nothing to do 
with secretaries in particular. If a man 
is any kind of a man, he wants all peo- 
ple to look up to him. If his organiza- 
tion is properly set up, he will be pro- 
tected from intrusions only when he 
should be protected. 

And, Fred, what do you mean by your 
maintaining that an office is a place to 
work and not to be coddled and moth- 
ered? What place has that statement in 
this debate? Did anyone ever maintain 
that it should be otherwise? 

You state the male secretary arranges 
no bouquets and does no fussy office 
housekeeping and renders no service of 
hero worship. Where, in a. proper or- 
ganization, does this condition exist with 
female secretaries? 

You say that a male secretary is an 
executive assistant, respectful but never 
saccharine or servile. heavens, 
Fred, haven’t you ever had a female sec- 
retary that met these qualifications! 

You say the life of girl secretaries is 
less than four years and in the next 
ser. ice you argue that a secretarial po- 
sition is the most ideal spot for the 
training of future executives. ~ Well, 
then, your male secretary, after four 
years’ training, no doubt will leave you 
for “greener pastures.” Isn't this true? 

Where do you get that stuff: a famil- 
iar type is the watchdog secretary, the 
“gal” whose chief purpose in life is to 
shield her boss from all callers who 
can’t produce the proper pedigree? 


Good 
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Where, oh, w here, Fred, is this condition 
allowed to exist Don't you realize that 
this is an indictment of business in gen- 


eral as being very poorly managed, and 
» 


surely you can’t believe that’? 
Really, Fred, I’ve only got halfw: iy 
through your article, and your argu 


ments, In my 
neous that | 


experience, are so erro- 
hesitate to continue Be 
(female) just came 


sides, my secretary 


in and suggested that there were many 


more important duties that I had to 


perform before I left the office this eve- 
ning; and lest she become one of these 
pampering 
saccharine 
it would be 
monition: 
work done, hire a 
Want to train 


training program 


coddling, mothering, servile, 
types you refer to, perhaps 
with the ad- 
“When you want secretarial 
When you 
formulate a 


best if I close 


female 


executives, 


In the November issue was presented the 


winning letter in the “What Rotary Means 
to Me" contest announced in the October 
‘Rotarian."" Here is the winning entry from 


outside the North American Continent.—Eds. 


What Rotary Means to Me 
By i. KEITH EAson, 
Dublin, Ireland 

Rotary 


Rotarian 

International is a group of 
Clubs, a world-wide group of Clubs. 

The aim of 

world fellowship of business 

and professional men. Its 

Be. field is the world, without 


~ ‘ 
Be S boundaries of race, nation, 


Rotary International is a 


or religion 

Each Club, which is a unit 
of Rotary International, is 
the embodiment of Rotary 

Within each Club. 
Each Club is a zoo, with the bars re- 
composite of a variety of ele- 
ments, wherein difference, not similar- 
ity, is the keynote Each Rotarian 
should be a good specimen of the work- 

ing citizens of his Club area 
Rotary’s aim is to synthesize differ- 
hence the 
single classifi- 


NVYYL 


moved, a 


ences, not to collect peas, 


basic importance of its 
cation rule. 

Each Club is a laboratory for an ex- 
periment in the art of democracy. If 
men who have as much in common a: 
Rotarians should have cannot overleap 
that manufacturer 
*, Wholesaler and retailer 
. farmer and shop- 
how can 


the fences divide 
and wholesale} 
importer and exporte! 


keeper, trader and professor, 


they overleap the deeper barriers of 
and religion which 


world 


race, nation, country, 
exist in the wider 
Club or District area? 

Each Club is a university, with win- 
dows open in every direction if the 
Rotarians will open theirs to their fel- 
Rotarian should be a 
man seeking Knowledge, willing to sit 
at the feet of his fellow Rotarians. 

Rotary’s method of creating a world 
fellowship compel 
acquainted with 


outside the 


low members. A 


members to 
their fellow 
members as a step toward their under- 
standing—and friendship. 

Without 
little knowledge 
of the attendance 
Club attendance, by representation, at 
District and Area Conferences and at 
the international Convention. 


is to 


become 


acquaintance, there can be 
hence .the importance 


basic rule and of 
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To give or to receive a Globe-Wernicke 
bookcase brings holiday joy, for it is a gift 
that is cherished for many years. 


They are always in good taste . . . protect 
books and permit room rearrangement at 
your pleasure. Several styles and sizes are 
sold at popular prices by leading dealers. 


FREE ask our dealer for a copy of 
32-page booklet, “The World's Best 
Books’’ or write direct to us. 


WAAL a 


im 
rit 





SECTIONAL SOLID END 
BOOKCASES BOOKCASES 
Monticello style new, Ardmore style sev- 

modern well-built eral popular sizes . 


smart and servic eable, 
adjustable shelves 


. streamlined design 
. distinctive beauty. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 









To complete your Rotary library add 
Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 


ROTARIAN. 


Prices sent on request. 


Fast Xpert Shells 
Get the Jump on Game 


y ‘ Pi ae 


The instant a leaping 
cottontail starts to make 
his getaway, the shot 
charge of the fast shoot- 
ing Western XPERT 
shot shell is on him—a 
dense, escape-proof pat- 
tern of Sasi iialees shot 
pellets. XPERT gets the 
jump on game. Your 
dealer has XPERT inthe 
rauge you want. Mail the ¢ 
coupon below for full 
particulars. 
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Tue love of books is a love which 


justification, apology, 


requires ne ither 


O07 dé fe nse Ss Thus wrote Langford in 
his ‘I he Praise of Books That he wrote 
no idle words book lovers—and book 


collectors—around the world will agree. 
This month Tue Groom allots a place 
at the Hitching Post to WILLIAM LYTTON 
PAYNE, way to what 


he defines as 


who discloses the 
“an honest library.” 
. . * 


If your library is a “dust collector,” 
nine chances out of ten it is not because 
you forgot to dust it yesterday, but be- 
cause you forgot to use it yesterday. If 


use it, the chances are 


you forgot to 
it doesn’t interest you to any great de- 
gree. In the physical sense, libraries 


are large and small. [In the psycholog 
ical sense, they are interesting and un 
Whether yours be large or 
to you. That 


an) 


interesting 
small, let it be interesting 
is the all-important requisite of 
library 

A library for “show purposes” is about 
as useful as a chair without a bottom. 
Don't check off 100 or 500 “must” books 
and order them! Rather, why not be 
come a collector—a collector of interest 
thus the 


ing books, and owner of an 


honest library? 

Not a collector of “firsts” or fine edi- 
tions, but a items, as we 
call all printed matter about one sub 
ject, concerning an author, a type of 
literature, a field or a subject in which 
you now have an honest and healthy 
interest. Are you interested in Arctic 
exploration, or cantilever bridges, or old 
china, or antique furniture, or van Gogh, 
or Keats? Then assemble a library 
about it or him! 

Such a library can be bought at regu 
lar trade prices for new or secondhand 
books (do you know the thrill of find 
ing in some dusty shop the book you've 
been seeking for three vears?) as yout 
pocket and as opportunity 
arises. Each item earns its keep in the 
stimulation of an already natural inter- 
est and in the broadening of your intel 


collector of 


permits 


lectual horizon. In the course of a short 
time will collection unri- 
valled by any but the largest libraries 
in the country which, if fortune so 
decrees, can readily be intact to 
another collector, library, or book dealer 
for a as great as or greater than 
what it cost you over the years to as- 
semble—-in happy contrast to the heart 
less bid of 10 cents a volume which your 
“standard library will draw 
from the commercial book buyer. 

I would caution you against gather- 
ing a Tibrary about such literary giants 
as Shakespeare or Milton, concerning 
whom thousands of books have been 


you have a 


sold 


sum 


authors” 
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written and concerning whom thousands 
more will be written. Rather, select 
some lesser author of whom, among hun- 
dreds, Lafcadio Hearn, George Borrow, 
Lawrence of Arabia, Charles Lamb, or 
Thomas Hardy are but random selec- 
tions. But these are all authors, and 
you will probably want some specific 
I mean by my 


” 


suggestions as to what 
second grouping, “type of literature. 

By “type of literature” I mean works 
that are generally accepted as typical 
of a definable class—such as letters, 
diaries, journals, travel books, autobi- 
ographies, wills and testaments. There 
are many other types, but to me these 
have always seemed particularly suited 
for the small collector. They are, ad- 
mittedly, different from pure belles-let- 


WILD SPORTS 


} Che Far West. 


By FREDERICK GERSTAECKER 


; Translated from the German. 


By HARRISON WEIR 


LONDON 
GEV. ROUTLEDGE & CO,, FARRINGDON STREET, 
JEW YORK. js, BRERMAN STREET. 
1854. 
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YOUR LIBRARY can be both fascinating and 
“honest” if stocked with books in a particu- 
lar field, such as sports, bridges, or poets. 
= 
tres, and severely restricted, but for one 
who is interested in the revelation of 
his fellowman’s inner mind, they have 
a peculiar fascination. In some cases 
you might wish to collect one of these 
types produced within a single century 
or age, such as the letters of Horace 
Walpole, Burney, and Pope of the 18th 
Century; the journals of Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Ticknor of 19th-Century 
America. Such a grouping could be 
even more strictly confined to well-de- 
fined groups, such as the English ro- 
mantics—Shelley, Keats, Byron—or the 








Brook Farm group in America, includ- 
ing Hawthorne, Dana, Alcott, Margaret 
Fuller, and others. 

The third and fourth groups—books 
relating to a particular subject and those 
relating to a particular field—will tend 
to overlap, but for the sake of illus 
tration I shall speak of them separate], 
and for the sake of brevity shall merel\ 
outline them. 

But first of all let me thous 
it be heresy for any teacher of FE 
lish even to think the thought, that t 
the layman there are subjects vastly) 
more interesting than any of those con- 
tained within the precincts of belles 
lettres, and with that in mind I suggest 
books concerning theories of earthquake 
and volcanic disturbances, the gold rush 
of 1849, Shay’s Rebellion, stratosphere 
flying, or knitting designs through the 
ages—but your own imagination and 
your own present interest can suppl) 
no end of subjects and divisions of sub- 
jects. 

The literature of the American West 
is a fascinating field for the collector, 
and Rotarians planning to attend Ro- 
tary’s Convention at Denver next June 
may want to dip into it as an educa- 
tional venture if for no other reason. A 
surprisingly large number of low-cost 
books, old and new, tell of the early 
Western travels, Indian life, ranch days, 
and gold prospecting. For instance, 
there is a new book by WARREN ANGUS 
Ferris, Life in the Rocky Mountains 
(Rocky Mt. Book Shop, Salt Lake City, 
$3), which was compiled and published by 
ROTARIAN HERBERT S. AUERBACH, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah. It is a collection of en- 
tertaining tales of the early days in the 
West. 

To form a library concerning a “field” 
is to enter upon something alarmingly 
vague and perhaps desperately large, 
but to round out my suggestions I here 
give it. By “particular field’ I mean 
some period in history generally recog 
nized to have some unity, such as the 
reconstruction period following Amer- 
ica’s Civil War, the Age of Queen Anne, 
the Age of Cromwell, or even that nebu- 
lous era, the Victorian Age. You see at 
once that somehow one must narrow 
this field into one of its many phases— 
political, economic, religious. 

But how to begin, you ask? Where 
to get the books? What books to buy? 

Most of us live where there are no 
booksellers in town, or where there is 
but one or two. In that event, write to 
booksellers listed in the metropolitan 
papers and ask to be put on their mail- 
ing list for catalogues. Further, if you 
will indicate what books you are look- 
ing for, they will conduct a search for 
them. For some authors or subjects a 
bookseller could probably collect ever) 
item within six months. Don’t let him 
do it! That will take away half the jov 
of making the collection. A true col- 
lector will want to read each item as 
he gets it, and, furthermore, will want 
to feel that his library is neither bank- 
rupting him nor estranging his wife. 

But what books do you want? First 
of all, consult a standard encyclopedia 
concerning your subject. At the end 
of the article a bibliography is usually 
listed. However, remember that the 
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Vanished Arizona 


Reeollections of the Army Life 


fa New England Women 
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JAUNTS INTO long-past eras through books 
on exploration, new frontiers, vanished peo- 
ples, and wars can make your library “‘live.’’ 


encyclopedia is probably from ten to 
30 years old, and in letters as in cur- 
rent history, new findings are often the 
most reliable. Read a good biography 
or study of your subject and then begin 
seeking more books concerning it. 

Such is the nature of the library I 
would have you build. A library which 
to collect will probably be a more ex- 
citing adventure than any you have ever 
before experienced. A library, every 
addition to which will broaden your 
knowledge and sharpen your desire to 
fill the gaps. 


Why not start a collection on the 
West? Last month, as an addendum to 
Stanley Vestal’s Hats!—Beaver vs. Silk, 
several modern books were listed for 


the reader looking forward to Rotary’s 
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ONLY THE collector with “a specialty” can know the thrill which comes when he finds in 
some dusty secondhand shop the book for which he has been searching for many years. 
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Conventio at Denver, Colo... next June 
Here are some more pertaining to that 
romantic regior 

Early Travel: Not ti ow have West 
ern fans had Eng i ry by Vict 
Tixier of his travels over e Southweste! 
prairie in 1839-40. A editi French 
Was publi Cle ynt-Ferrand, France 
in 1844 Albert J. Salva nas translated 
John Fran McDermott has edited it. and 
the Univer . f Ok yna Press at Nor 
man has } lished it l } els oO 
the Ose P es (823 

More Banditiana: Che tor of Matt 
Warne! is told to” Murray E. K appears 
as Three I oT f Ba f S (Caxton 
Printe1 Ltd., Caldwe Idaho, $3). Warner 
was a higl " lan operating in Utah 

Southwestiana: he University of New 
Mexico Press at Albuquerque has put lovers 
of the We leeply t lebt by bring 
out several handsome books on that region 
Two are by the long-time Governor of New 
Mexico Territory Miguel Antonio Otero 
Uy Nine Ye is Go no 1897-1906 (S84) 
and My Life on the Frontier SS2-1897 ($3) 
Scholarly Rotarian Edga I Hewett a 
rector of the Museum of New Mexico at 
Santa Fe, has authored four more of recent 
Vintage Of especial interest to the tourist 
is Land s of Ne Vexrico (with Wayne 
L. Mauzy, $3.50) For one whose interest 
in Sout est Indians . ithirs there are 
Indians e Rio G le Valley (with the 
late and reat Adolph Bandelier, $3.50). the 
Pajarito Plate ind Its Ancient People, and 
The Char Canuvo ad Its Vonu ents 
($2.50) Scholars of Hispanic-American his 
tory have hailed publications growing out 
of the recent celebration commemorating 
the 400th anniversary of Coronado’'s gold 
seeking trek from Mexico. Admiri edited 
is the N f of the Coronado f pedition, 
1540-1542, also a product of the University 


of New Mexico 


What's Your Hobby? 


a good time to take in- 


Press 


The year 
ventory of your hobby and hor rany 
hobby friends jou ade in the last year 
If you'll let Tue Groom list you here pro 
vided you are a Rotarian or a member of a 
Rotarian’s family 1941 should be a pros- 
perous one ndeed for you hobby-wise 


Stamps: E » Johnson (will exchange 


stamps ith collectors in other countries), 
240 W. 12th St., Holland, Mich., U.S.A 
Buttons: Mrs. George W. Ladd (wife of 


collects buttons, especially uni- 
43 Brunswick Rd., Arlington, 


Rotarian 
form buttons) 
Mass., U.S.A 
Novelty Chickens: Mrs. Otis A. Carter 
(wife of Rotarian—collects small chickens 
made of na, metal, etc.; 


and chicks glass, chi 


will exchange with collectors of similar 
items), R.F.D. No. 2, Eldorado, Ill., U.S.A 

Tea-Rose Bushes: Roland G. Gamwell 
(will exchange bushes of popular and new 
hybrid teas for bushes of old-time tea roses; 
hint of origin appreciated 1001 16th St., 


Wash., U.S.A 
—THE HoOBBYHORSE 


Bellingham, 
GROOM 











Use Patriotic Envelopes for Your Mail 


4 for 10c: 12 for 25e¢: 30 for $1.00 
Satisfaction gua teed FREE } i vers 
vur sta I il Val buyers Ww t for 1 se 
tio 
ASPEN TRADER Box 356 RICHMOND, MO 
COIN COLLECTORS—Read ““T ' tist 
: Ar n Nur t Asso 
Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. \ 


FOR STAMPS OF ALL COUNTRIES 


and ALL Accessories 


C. HAHN for STAMPS! 
Box 152R Winnetka, fll. 


STAMPS. US AND FOREIGN WANT LISTS 
YOUR COR 


OR COUNTRIES ON APPROVAI 
RESPONDENCE IS INVITED 
GUTHKE 


1882 GREENWAY SO COLUMBUS, OHIO 





A Hobby That Is Different! 
Investigate t 
fastes Z 
Special 


Precancel Star ( 
owing wb n of Sta 


Offer to Rotarians: 






224-page lan d 
Ow fferent pre 1 els ~ Th) 





GUNESCH PRECANCEL HOUSE 


30 West Washington St Chicago, I 





- NEWS 


FOR GOLFERS 
SAME GRIP * SAME SHAFT > 


Golf set with single shaft \ I 
“ ds mfd Heat hang 10 
onds Well balanced 1 practi 
ca Compact for tray ns) 
mer and women gcolfers. USGA a oved 
GOOD GOLF SALES 
1791 Howard St. Chicago, Ill. 





Dealers Wanteg ———__— 








Thousands will soon 
be reading with avid 
interest my new CINE 
(MOVIE) BAR. 
GAINGRAM just off 
the press. 
Your copy is 
FREE if you 
mention this ad 


So write us or drop in at once and get your 
copy . . . we also publish a STILL CAMERA 
BARGAINGRAM that’s free also. 


CAMERA 
co. 


179 W. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


eke 

















IDEAL GIFT 


ORDER EARLY 


BIG BUSINESSMEN are 
mailing us lists of one to 300 
names for Good Will gift 

Thanksgiving or Christmas 
presents Birthdays and 









Those Gren Bros. ae Dinner SU R- 
->RISES 

UNIQU E—unusual—temptingly tender—-crisp nutty 

sweet— FAMOUS PASCAL CELERY 

DELUXE package tied in red ribbon and rosette—color 

ful, beautiful, delicious 

More appreciated than a $10.00 bill 

Reasonably priced—-$1.70 per bunch of 12 stalks—deliv- 


ered (guaranteed perfect) express prepaid any place in the 
United States. Not equalled = 
anywhere at any price 


Those GREEN BROTHERS—Denver, Colo. 
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vy New Location 
vx New Telephone 
vy New Equipment 


Pay Us a Visit 
or Telephone 


Whitehall 5566 
A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 


Bypagraphers 


155 East Ohio Street * Chicago 











LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


CLINICAL LABORATORY 
and X-RAY TECHNIC 


Thorough Clinical Laboratory course 
9 months. X-Ray 3 months. Electro 
cardiography additional. Graduates 
in demand. Established 22 years. 


Catalog sent postpaid on request 
Northwest Institute of Medical Technology 
3428 E. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 








An Activity for Your Club 











Do school libraries in your com- 
muaity receive THE ROTARIAN? 
Students find it useful for reference 
purposes. Many Rotary Clubs  sub- 
scribe for local schools. 
REFUGEE AID 

A former member of a Rotary Club in 
Czecho-Slovakia, now in England with his 
14» vear-old son, appeals for someone to 
provide them the necessary affidavit guar 
anteeing financial support, which affidavit 
is required by the U.S.A. consular authori 
ties before a visa permitting immigration 
into the U.S.A. is issued This refugee ex 
Rotarian is 43 years old; speaks English 
French, German, Italian He states the 
granting of an affidavit would largely be 
a matter of form, because he has some 
cash, securities, and possessions which he 
feels will tide him and his son over until he 
can start earning an income He would 
like to migrate to the United States of 
America, and on his arrival in that coun 
try start a furnishing business (carpets 
curtains, furnishing materials) in one of 
the larger towns or cities For further in 
formation concerning this appeal, write to 
Rotary International, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A 


REFUGEE AID 


A Belgian Rotarian who, with his wife 
and one child, is now a refugee in the ur 
occupigd part of Southern France desires to 
migrate to the United States of America. To 


enable him to do so, he requires an affidavit 
from some United States citizen who would 
guarantee financial support in case of neces 


sity and that the persons migrating to the 
U.S.A. will not, after their entry into the 
country, become public charges friend 
of this Rotarian, who is a non-Rotarian, and 
not a U.S. ciiizen (and therefore cannot ex 
ecute the affidavit), but who is in this coun 
trv, says that if any American citizen wil 
execute such an affidavit for the Rotari: 

he (the noncitizen) will assume any finan 
cial risk involved and will guarantee to the 


American citizen that he will suffer no finan 
cial loss. This non-Rotarian gives four New 
York banks as references for his financial 
standing, and he appeals to some USS. citi 
ven to get in touch with him, so that the 
necessary affidavit can be executed. Anyone 
interested and willing to execute such an 
affidavit can obtain further’ information 


| 


from Rotary International, 35 East Wacker | 


Drive, Chicago, Dlinois, U.S.A 
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Joe Randolph 


“AND YOU, my little man, will you 
have one lump or will you have two?” 






hat rs it— rin ‘tongue of 
him that niakes {t.——William Shakespeare... 
Se 


Arithmetically Minded 

Golfer: “I want a boy who can count. 
Now, what are 5, 6, and 3?” 

Caddie: “Five, 6, and 3, 
totals 11, sir.” 

Golfer: “Come on, you'll do.”—The 
Rotary Wheelbarrow, SANTA ANA, CALI- 
FORNIA, 


That 


sir? 


Progress 
“T hear your son is getting on well.” 
“Oh, definitely. Only two years ago he 
was Wearing my old suits. Now I wear 
his."—-The Gonzalian, GONZALES, TEXAS. 


Travel Note 

The following item appeared in a 
Western paper: “Dr. Biggs is once more 
among us for a brief season. He says 
and does exactly as he thinks right, 
without regard to the opinion and belief 
of others. His wife is not with him.”— 
The Catalina Islander. 


Trouble Enough 

The little boy was very naughty in 
school and the teacher felt that the dis- 
cipline of the whole room was being un- 
dermined by his actions. She wrote a 
note to his mother. 

“Your son is the brightest boy in my 
room, but the most mischievous. What 
shall I do?” 

“Do what you please,” came the reply. 
“I’m having my own troubles with his 
father.’"—The Rotary Hub, Hornet, 
NEW YORK. 


Definition 

Having heard a local politician called 
an orator, Mose puzzled over the term 
until he met his friend Sam. “Sam,” 
he said, “whut in tahnation am an ora- 
tor?” 

“Well, boy,” said Sam, “Ah’ll tell you. 
If you was to walk up to an ohdinary 
man and ask him how much is two and 
two, he'd say, ‘Foah.’ But if you was to 


ask an orator, he’d take off his hat and 
cleah his throat, and wave his ahms 
around, and he’d say: ‘When in de cou’se 
ob human events it becomes necessary to 
take de numeral ob de second denomi 
nashun and add it to de figgah two, den 
Ah says unto you, and Ah says it with- 
out feah of successful contradikshun, 
dat as long as a just Lawd is visitin’ his 
many biessin’s upon this great land ob 
de United States of America, de result 
will invariably be foah.’”—Rotogram, 
ITHACA, MICHIGAN. 


Fair Question 

Why do people spend money they 
haven’t earned to buy things they don’t 
need to impress people they don’t like? 
—The Hub, St. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


Look Out Below! 
Ick: “How 
the hospital?” 
Nick: ‘He walked down a ladder just 
a little after they took it away.’—Spat- 
ters, MONONGAHELA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


come your Uncle Eph’s in 


STALE TALE 

I. II. BEE. 
Bert, Dream, Remorse, 
Flirt, Scheme. Divorce. 
Sue, Hope! Dad 
Canoe, Elope! Glad, 
Moon, Night Sue 
Spoon. Flight. Blue. 
Dad Tied! Bert, 
Mad, Subside, Flirt. 
Flares, Repent, Lou, 
Swears, Lament, Canoe. 
Riled, Split, Moon, 
Wild. Quit. Spoon. 


—Edwin Newell Kent 





Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
submitting stories used under this head 
ing. Send entries to: Stripped Gears, 
THE RotarRIAN Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. To Rotarian William B. 
Nivert, of Glasgow, Missouri, has been 
sent a check for his “favorite story”: 


Sam Cooper, an elderly Negro, seem- 
ingly did not care about his freedom 
after the Civil War, and he occupied a 
hut in the rear of our home, refusing to 
leave. Sam was quite a church-goer, 
and often bragged about the preacher. 
One day, noticing Sam unusually dressed 
up, I asked him where he had been. He 
said that he had been to church, and 
that they had a new preacher. I re- 
minded him about his bragging about 
the old preacher, and he replied, “Mr. 
Willie, that preacher this morning 
asked the Lord for things the other 
preacher didn’t know He had.” 
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WHAT I HAVE <Dec., 5th Meeting 
DONE IN , FROM Tue Rotarian: 


Every Man a Pyzg- 
malion, Lloyd C. 
This issue, 


VOCATIONAL 
SERVICE— n. 
A PERSONAL a 
’ TOK TTP age (¢. 
CHECE UF Rotary Round- 
An inventory of table. A ‘self-rating 











1940 accomplish- questionnaire on Vo- 
ments. cational Service. This 
7ocational issue, page 54. 
Y cat sy A Rotarian’s 
7 Reach. Daniel L. 
Mz =. Oct., 1940. 


Vhat’s in Rotary’ s 


Cornerstone? Edward F McFaddin. Sept., 
1940. 

There’s Joy in Work. Edith M. Stern. 
Aug., 1940. 

Rotary Rownaeeete. A series of ques- 
tions from Nashville, Tenn. May, 1940. 


Has Business Lost Interest? Channing 
Pollock. Jan., 1940. 
Beyond Law’s Frontiers. Pope F. 


Nov., 1939. 

PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
You Must Do It Yourself. Guy Gun- 

daker. Convention Proceedings, 1940. Page 


Brock. 


2. 

What I Have Done in Vocational Serv- 
ice—A Personal Checkup. No. 538. 

Hebdomadal Questions. No. 506. 





<Jan., Ist Meeting 
FROM Tue Rotarian: 

The 4-H Club Idea. 
Last-Page Comment. 
Aug., 1940, 

They’re Called 
Future Farmers. 
Farnsworth Crowder. 
Nov., 1939. 


WHAT OF THE 
FARMER'S 
BOY? 

The outlook for 
the boy on the 
farm, is pos- 
sibilities of oc- 
cupation and 


ae pont 4 Farmers—Friends 
his present-day Ait ©, N et & es » Wa <i 
fe cietie! — ey Roseen. Jan., 

Youth Rebirth of the 


Service 








Barefoot Boy — and 
Girl. William F. Mc- 
Dermott. Nov., 1937. 

Head, Heart, Hands, and Health. Park 
Dougherty. Sept., 1935. 


OTHER MAGAZINES: 


Their Fingers in the Pie. 
Crowder. The Saturday Evening Post. 
26, 1940. 

Youth in 45 Agricultural 
Monthly Labor Review. May, 194 

Scholarships for Young Men on Farms. 
Recreation. June, 1940. 

The National 4-H Club The Na- 





Farnsworth 
Oct. 


Villages. 
0. 


News. 


tional Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work, 56 E. Congress St., Chicago, Ill. 35c 
a year. A publication for the 4-H Club boy 
and girl. 
BOOKS: 


Morgan’s Fourth Son. M.I. Ross. Har- 
ver. 1940. $2. A story of modern farm 
ife, 4-H Club work, etc. 

Your Career in Agriculture. Homer Paul 
Anderson. Dutton. 1940. $2. What the 
boy who expects to be a farmer should 
know. 

Young Men in Farming. 
dall Gepman and Paul W. Chapman. 
& Sons. 1933. 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 


Rural Youth in Farm Organization and 
Other National Agency Programs. Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Washington, 
D.C. Se. 

From the United States Department of Agri- 

culture, Washington, D. C.: 

Why I Want My Boy to Be a Farmer. 

Young Men in Farming. 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
What of the Farmer's Boy? No. 670. 
Training Head, Heart, Hand, Health. 

No. 669. 


Arthur Ken- 
Wiley 


DECEMBER, 1940 


Students, program makers, and 
the interested reader will find the 
following references useful. They 
are based on Program Worksheet 
(Form No. 251), issued by Rotary | 
International, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 














TOWARD BET.| *Jan., 2nd Meeting 
TER COMMU- FROM Tue Rotarian: 
NITY HEALTH Death Rays for 
Germs, J. E. Ford 
What can the This issue, page 14. 
Rotary Club do Catch It Early! 
to make its com Charles W Mayo, 
munity a more M. D This issue, 
healthful place page 17 
in which to live? But Not from the 
Communit: Neck Up. Arthur Pe 
ag terson This issue, 
SeETULCE =_ 
page 37 
So We Call Him 
‘Daddy’ Allen. Paul 
H. King Nov., 1940 
Hold That Sneeze! Roger P. Wodehouse. 
July, 1940 
Eat, Drink, and Be Wary! C. J. Tid- 
marsh, M.D. Apr., 1940. 
Sulfapyridine Saved My Life. Stephen 
J. McDonough. Mar., 1940 
A Million-Dollar ‘No!’ W. F. McDer- 
mott and J. C. Furnas. Jan., 1940. 


Health Insurance? (debate) Voluntary 
Plans Point the Way. C. Rufus Rorem. 


Maintain the Personal Doctor-Patient 
Relation. Morris Fishbein. Sept., 1939. 
A ‘Lung’ in Time. Editorial. Apr., 1939. 


If Preventable, Why Not Prevented? 
David Sloane, M. D. Dec., 1938. 
Who Should Pay the Doctor? 
The ‘Group. William Trufant Foster. 
Patient. Morris Fishbein, M. D. Nov., 


(debate). 
The 
1935. 


OTHER MAGAZINES: 
What Organized Patients Should Know. 
A. D. Carlson. Survey Graphic. July, 1940. 
Better Health for America. N. B. Van 
Etten. Science. June 21, 1940. 


It’s Not Natural to Be Healthy. William 


Kinney. American Mercury. Jan., 1940. 

Do You Know How to Live? Alexis 
Carrel. The Reader's Digest. Aug., 1939. 
BOOKS: 

Health Is Wealth. Paul de Kruif. Har- 
court-Brace. 1940. $2. A proposal for a 
decentralized national health program. 

Health in Handcuffs. John A. Kings- 
bury. Modern Age. 1940. 50c. A survey 
of the defects in the present U.S.A. health 


situation. 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 


From the Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
Toward a Healthy America. “Paul de 


Kruif. 1939. 10c 

Who Can Afford Health. 
don. 1939. 10c. 

Doctors, Dollars, and Disease. 
Trufant Foster. 1939. 10ce. 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


Beulah Ami- 


William 


Toward Better Community Health. 
No. 617 
Other Program Suggestions 
What Toys for Boys and Girls? 

War (symposium). This issue, 


Toys? 
pages 19-21 


Soft Stuff for Children. Stephen Lea- 


cock. Oct., 1940. 

You CAN Take It with You. Joanne 
Dimmick Dec., 1939 

Does Radio Harm Our Children? (de- 
bate). Yes! Eleanor Saltzman. No! Elmo 
Scott Watson. Nov., 1938 
OTHER MAGAZINES: 

What Toys Mean to a Child. Adelene 
Bruce Hill. Parents’ Magazine. Nov., 1940. 

Britain's Toy Exports Are Booming. 
Newsweek. Oct. 14, 1940. 

Disarming the Kiddies. Parke Cum- 
mings. Coronet. Dec., 1937. 


| 
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Ever Ready LABEL Corporation 
| 143-R EAST 25th STREET, NEW YORK, NW. Y. 





| Everything a Club Needs! 


Lapel Buttons . .. 
Luncheon Badges 
Flags and Banners . . 
oad Signs . . .. 
Speaker's Stands. . . 
Record Systems . . . 
Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Rotary Catalog R-5 








RUSSELL- HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicaco, lil. 








GRANDMOTHER’S CASTOR 


Sentimental as a Victorian val 
entine with its 3 famous per 
fumes in hand-blown, half 
dram bottles with applicators 
and funnel. Enchanting for a 
lady’s vanity. 

Apple Blossom Spice Gardema 
in decanter in jug in globe 
Polished brass or nickel. 4! 2” 
high. At your gift counter or 
sent postpaid $1. Wrapped 
and mailed as gifts on re 
quest. 











la Dal Toiletries,Ltd.,112MainSt.,Newton,N.d. 


* 
Doel —, write your 
» any subject. 


n 
a, Publie 








Correspondence str 


Speaking Manual, i. * Office er’s Handbook with 
KE! Parliamentary Guide. 8 

J OK **‘New Jokes and Humorous Talks,’ pre- 

pared and mailed monthly, $5 a year. 


EES Anecdotes » $1. Night Stories, $1, 
STUNTS Stunt Bo $1; Ladies a ght Pro- 
gram, es. Comic Debate 2; Pro 
gram Chairman's Fun Book, $1. Bar ust Book, $1. 
| National Reference Library 


2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohle 















e 
RABUN BELL — jually cast and 
of the same supe quality Bronze 
found in all RAB U N products 
10” height.....$12.50 12” $16.50 
With Mounted Insignia & Gavel. 


F.O.B. Huntin 
ton Park, Cal 
ornia 







oor Beigrave Ave 
ieenthadinn Park, California 





SPEAKERS DESK 
for banquet tables 19” front x 18” nigh «x 
18” deep. An essential piece of furniture 


convenience of speakers. 
Finished in natu 
painted to 


for every club for 
Light—Compact—Sturdy 
ral wood. Can be varnished or 
match your own furnishings 


“Old Glory” 
503 8S. Wells St., 


Manufaeturing Co. 
Chicago, Ml. 











l 


SEND 10+ FOR 100 ASSORTED NEW DESIGNS. 





* 


USE Zu%-ohe LABELS 


FOR YOUR LETTERS, 
PACKAGES. ADVERTISING. 








Rotary Club Secretary 
Visible Record System 


Send for descriptive literature from 


THE MAXWELL COMPANY 


311 West Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 











ROTARY GREETING CARDS 
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AGAIN IT MUST BE 
announcea that a block of Rotary 
Clubs have ceased to exist: those 
in Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Po- 
land, and The Netherlands. The 
Board of Directors, taking cogniz- 
ance of conditions, has declared 
their membership in Rotary Inter- 
national terminated as of October 
10. They will be missed. Do not 
mistake that. But it is neither 
idle talk nor wilful rationalization 
to note and to remember ‘that 
wherever Rotary fellowship has 
left so deep an imprint on the lives 
of men, the idealism associated 
with it will linger on. 


AS 1940 CALENDARS 
are nearing the end of their use- 
fulness, it is appropriate realisti- 
cally to take inventory. The fol- 
lowing table recapitulates major 
losses of recent years: 


Clubs Members Disbanded 


Countries 
Spain 28 755 July-Dec., ‘36 
Germany 3) 1779 September, °37 
Austria 11 **"" March, ’38 
Italy 34 1,633 January, ’39 
Czecho-Slovakia 47 1,254 March, °39 
Poland 10 281 September, '39 
Estonia 3 126 June, '40 
Latvia 2 96 June, ’40 
Lithuania 2 o8 June, 40 
Japan 47 2,038 September, °40 
The Netherlands 34 1,166 October, °40 
Norway 19 764 October, °40 
Total 280 9,950 


Despite all of that, however, Ro- 
tary marches on. Statistical proof 
has been given in these columns 
before, but here are a few figures 
that tell the gist of a story of per- 
sistent vitality: 


July 19 July 40 July 39 July 10 
Mem Men Clubs Clubs 
U. S., Canada, 
Newfoundland, 
Bermuda 149,527 154,961 3,341 3,420 
Latin America 10,921 12,017 $25 475 
Rest of world 48,439 46,813 1,201 1,171 


Totals 208,887 213,791 4,967 5,066 
ARE MEMBERS OF YOUR 
Club in military service? Then 
they and you will be interested 
in the following decision of Ro- 
tarv’s Board of Directors: 

The Board agrees that if during a 
period of national emergency a Rotary 
Club has members who have been 
called into military or other Govern- 
ment service of such a nature as to 
prevent their attendance at meetings 
of their own or other Rotary Clubs 
and decides to make such Rotarians 
temporarily honorary members and to 
keep their classifications open for 
them until their return to active mem- 
bership, the Board of Directors will 
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offer no opposition to such procedure. 
It is pointed out that the attendance 
record of honorary members is not 
calculated in the attendance contest in 
the USCNB. 


CONTRARY TO PRESS 
reports, President Armando de 
Arruda Pereira, though suffering 
from fatigue, was not seriously 
stricken on his trip to visit Ro- 
tary Clubs on the West coast. He 
returned to Chicago from Victoria, 
British Columbia, before depart- 
ing for his home in Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil. En route he will visit Clubs in 
Panama and along the West coast 
of South America. 


IT HAS TAKEN YEARS 
to bring this little Rotary story to 
light, and we are indebted to John 
Kaiser's “Recollections” column in 
the Parkersburg (W. Va.) Sentinel 
for it. Long, long ago, George N. 
Moore, then a Chicago oil man and 
Rotarian, received a letter from a 
man unknown to him which said 
that if he did not get $200 at once, 
he would kill himself, his wife, 
and children. Investigation re- 
vealed that the man had borrowed 
from a chattel loan company and 
couldn’t make payments. But he 
“looked good’’—so the money was 
raised. “How and why in the 
world,” Moore asked him, “did you 
happen to write me?” The man 
answered that he had shut his 
eyes and had run his finger down 
a list of Chicago Rotarians and 
had stopped at “Moore”! 


A POORLY CLAD WOMAN 
came in the following Monday to 
sign the new notes. One look, and 
the men decided no notes were 
necessary. Regular for several 
months, the payments asked were 
made. Then came a break. One 
of the group of men then inter- 
ested in the case investigated, 
learned that a child had died. 
Thereupon the funeral expenses 
were paid and Moore found a job 
for the father in one of his com- 
pany’s Nebraska plants. The man 
turned out to be an excellent 
workman—and the family was sal- 
vaged. ... It’s not a terrifically 
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dramatic story, this. Hardly the 
stuff of which movies are made. 
Yet in many ways it is typical of 
the way many Rotarians are put- 
ting their Rotary to work—typical 
even to the leaving of it to a news- 
paperman to tell years later! 


ROTARY’S RELIEF FUND 
—to be used for the relief of Ro- 
tarians and their families in coun- 
tries at war—is growing steadily 
apace. Taking them alphabetical- 
ly, contributions have been re- 
ceived from Argentina, Belgium 
(sic), Brazil, Canada, El Salvador, 
Honduras, India, Mexico, Nether- 
lands West Indies, Puerto Rico, 
Switzerland, the United States, 
and Venezuela. 


ROTARIANS READ POETRY 
and, what is more to the point, re- 
member it. In the November is- 
sue we wondered-in-print who had 
written these lines: 

Great roads the Romans built that 

men might meet 

And walls to keep strong men 

apart, secure; 
Now centuries have passed, and in 

defeat 

The walls have fallen, but the 

roads endure. 
From the Reverend Richard H. 
Clapp, of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut; from Thomas P. Shaffer, of 
Manchester, Iowa; from Anna 5S. 
Blatchley, of Fort Scott, Kansas; 
from Whitson M. Overcash, of 
Springfield, Tennessee; and from 
Madeline Longhway, school libra- 
rian of Tower, Minnesota, comes 
testimony that the poet is Ethelyn 
Miller Hartwich. And, in case you 
want to look it up, you'll find it in 
Thomas C. Clark’s One Thousand 
Quotable Poems, published by 
Willett, Clark & Co. (Chicago). We 
—and the Rotarian who originally 
raised the query—thank you. 


NOW THAT’S SETTLED; 
so is the controversy over the 
“Famous Person” —and The 
Scratchpad Man’s dog has a name. 
Good. The way is open to wish 
every reader of this magazine a 
Merry Christmas and a New Year 
packed with soul-satisfying oppor- 
tunities for service. 
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More About That Sensational Money-Saving Offer 


Ti. American Educational Digest en 
dorsed Speedwriting in a leading arti- 
cle from which the following is 
quoted: ‘‘For the first time in the his- 
tory of shorthand development, here is 
a system easy enough, and so practical 
that it furnishes the answer to the tre- 
mendous waste and loss in teaching the 
conventional systems of shorthand in 
the public high school.’ 


Send No Money 


EXAMINE IT 
5 Days FREE 


You can’t believe how Easy Speedwriting 
is, how SIMPLE it is, how VALUABLE it is 
until you see it. The entire 59-Lesson 
Course is so attractive that we guarantee 
you'll want to start it at once when you get 
your copy. But TAKE FIVE DAYS of it AT 
OUR EXPENSE! Then return the Course and 
owe nothing or keep it and send only $1.89 
(plus the few cents postage). This is NOT 
an installment, it is the ENTIRE CosT! You 
need send no money now. Mailing the Res- 
ervation Certificate at the right does not 
obligate you to pay a penny. This special 
offer, made to gain new friends, probably 
will not be repeated. ACT NOW! 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. 
Dept.12 R 
111 Eighth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Yes, Only 72 Hours 


of Home Study, 
Many Do It in Less Time 


A clergyman in Idaho writes: “I have spent on the entire 


Course not more than 60 hours. With almost no practice 
I can take dictation easily at the rate of 125 words per 
minute. And, what is more, I can read it after I have 
written it. I feel sure that if I had the time I could 


quickly raise my speed to 175 words per minute 

In a little over a month a lawyer wrote 150 words per 
minute. 

The original letters from students, from which the fore 

going statements are taken, may be seen at our oflices 
at any time. 
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The Ideal Shorthand 
for these People, too: 


Executives @ Preachers @ Law- 
yers @ Teacher @ Studer e 
Speaker @ Researcher © ihe 
porters @ Writers @ Interviewer 
@® Engineers @ Pur i Agent 

Doctor @ DPrugzist @ I’sy 
chiatrists @ Sal en @ Order 
Clerks @ Detectives @ Scientist 
@ Receptionists @ Adjusters ¢ 


Credit Investigator @ Librarians 
@ Nurse @ Industrial Managers 


@ Stock Clerk @ Switchboar 
Operator @ Typist ® Corre 
spondents @ Personnel Manager 
@ Hotel Clerk ®@ and Anyone 


Who Makes Nots 


The Post Office Will Accept This Card. No Stamp Needed. Just Cut 
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at home! 


Win a good job, promotion, higher pay. Have the con- 
fidence that comes with ability to write notes fast and 
accurately. Fine for executives, too, students and others 
who need to make notes rapidly and read them readily. 


THIS is the same famous SPEEDW’RITING system of Short- 
hand for which thousands gladly paid $19.95 when it was 
offered as a correspordence course in six volumes. It is the 
EASIEST TO LEARN because you use the alphabet you alread) 
know instead of signs and symbols. 
Now for the first time you can have essentially this same great 
course—but made into one volume with complete SELF-TEACH- 
ING material so you can learn RIGHT AT HOME—for only $1.89 if 
you act promptly! 
This is the same volume that now is used as a textbook in scores of 
the business and public sc hools and never before was sold for less than 
shorthand $4.95. Our special offer saves You 60%! And in addition you get 
for everyone! the Self-Teaching material that enables you to become a fast, accu 
rate shorthand writer in ov/y 72 hours of home study. 


PUTAS 
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now PREFERRED BY 70,000 MEN AND WOMEN 


a 
It is a Natural System making use of the letters of the 


PLUS A FEW CENTS FOR S : ; 
e C dg U bY e alphabet instead of strange signs and symbols. 
POSTAGE AND PACKAGING 


It is the Quickest Shorthand to Learn. The average student writes fast and ac- 
2? curately after 72 hours of study—many much sooner. 








FREE EXAMINATION 


ee ee re re ee ee re ee es | 3 It is the Easiest Shorthand to Learn. 





Since you don’t have to learn an al- 

phabet of queer hooks and curves 
but use the simple ‘“‘A B C’s” that you 
already know, vou make faster progress 
. right from the start. 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 174 
enc. 510 Pil. & R. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. It Can Be Learned At Home in Spare 
Time. 59 lessons expertly prepared 
for self-teaching. No interference 
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Once you know the principles, it is 
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as easy as longhand. No worry over 
“slant,” ‘“halving,’’ ‘‘doubling,” ‘‘disjoin-py 
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